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and, perhaps, the spirit of childhood must remain, to some 

extent, if those of maturer years are to keep the full 
measure of delight which the Christmas season can bring. The 
children's special joys at Christmas are the excitement of the 
weeks of preparation, the important secrets shared only by a 
favourite brother or sister, the air of mystery created by bulky 
parcels put away on arrival, the anticipation and wonder which 
surrounds the stocking hanging limp at night and bulging 
wonderfully by morning, the excess of sweets and exciting fare, 
made possible by much thought and planning in spite of all 
difficulties, and the gaiety of the Christmas tree and the evening 
party when the long awaited day is drawing to a close. 


But there is one joy of Christmas which the child can only 
begin to know, as he learns for-the first time ‘“‘Away in a manger, 


(Cand, pert is usually thought of as the season for children 


by night.” As we grow older this particular delight, that of 
the music of Christmas, can become an ever-widening and a 
deeper pleasure. That many have discovered this is evident 
from the numbers who flock each year to hear carols and other 
music written for Christmas. Last week St. Paul’s Cathedral 
was crowded for the Christmas Music, sung by 400 students of 
London University, the Albert Hall each year is filled to capacity 
many times over for the concerts of carols, and music such as 
‘The Messiah.” The Westminster Abbey carol service is most 
moving, and carols are sung there again on Boxing Day. 


Carols do not belong to one race or language only. Many sung 
im this country have come from abroad, such as “ Shepherds, 
shake off your drowsy sleep,’”’ which comes from France, the 
charming carol called ‘‘ Rocking’’ from Czechoslovakia, while from 
Germany come a wealth of lovely airs as the. familiar carols 
“Silent Night, Holy Night ’” and ‘ Unto Us is Born a Son,” 
which dates from the fifteenth century. Many carols are 
traditional and none can tell how many generations have sung 
them. 

Christmas is a time to re-discover the lovely things of life which 
all find in different ways; some find them in such music as Bach's 
“ Christmas Oratorio’’ or the wonderful music of “ Sleepers, 
Wake,” which he wrote as the Cantata for the Sunday before 
Advent. In the Christmas music of the more modern writers 
there is the thrill of meeting the familiar in an unexpected way. 


yracs Christinas Greetings macy 


§ The Nursing Times wishes you all, at home and 
Overseas, in hospitals or wherever you may be, a 

4 very happy Christmas. Your work always expresses § 
the Christmas ideas of peace and goodwill and we 

f wish you also the gaiety and joy of Christmas. § 


Set stetetetetotetotetst 


In many hospitals there -is a tradition among the nurses of singing carols 
through the wards at Christmas time. Right: nurses at St. Thomas’s Hospital 
practise their carols 
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no crib for a bed’’ and ‘‘ While shepherds watched their flocks | 
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EDITOR: MISS M. L. WENGER, SR.N., S.C.M., DIPLOMA IN NURSING, UNIVERSITY OF LONDON 


The Music of Christmas 


Vaughan Williams has woven carols ana ilk songs into his 
“‘ Christmas Fantasia,” introduced by a minor theme on the ‘cello. 
Benjamin Britten, in his ‘‘ Ceremony of Carols,”’ has blended 
into one whole a number of very old carols. ‘* The Coming of 
Christ,’’ by John Masefield, with music by Gustav Holst, has 
more new melodies and rhythms, but still the theme of Christmas 
and the spirit of eternal wonder,.at new life entering earth is there, 
jntroduced by a boy’s voice in the solo: 

O sing, as thrushes in the winter lift 

Their ecstasy aloft among black boughs. 


Singing carols in procession round the wards is a tradition in 
many hospitals, and much practising by the nurses goes on for 
months beforehand in preparation for Christmas eve. Few 
patients are so ill that they cannot enjoy the Christmas music 
as the familiar airs draw nearer. On Christmas day many 
patients like to join in the carols themselves, and singing is the 
most natural way of expressing emotion and should be en- 
couraged whenever possible. 

In the wards for long-term patients a piano is particularly 
welcomed at Christmas time, and many firms are most generous 
in lending pianos when the reason is explained to them, If there 
is no piano, a musician with some instrument can often be found 
in the ward itself, and the discovery and using of such talent will 
mean much, not only to others in the ward, but to the musician 
himself. Then the ward will turn into a choir with everyone 
taking part. 

To old people memories of Christmas must bring a mixture 
of happiness and sadness, and presents are wont to decrease as 
the years increase for the restrictions of old age may mean a 
narrowing circle of friends. But Christmas is for all ages, and the 
joy of Christmas can be shared by all who enter into its spirit of 
new life being eternally welcomed. 


O, my deare hert, young Jesu sweit, 
Prepare thy creddil in my spreit, 
And I sall rock thee to my hert, 
And never mair from thee depart. 














Above : Her Majesty Queen Mary has sent again this year a generous parcel 
of gifts for the elderly nurses’ Christmas parcels. Her Majesty's gifts are on the 
table on the left and Miss Spicer, secretary of the Nurses Appeal Committee, 


is busy packing the parcels. The Christmas tree was decorated this year by 
Student nurses from The Paddington Hospital 


Queen Mary’s Gifts 


As fast as gifts for the Christmas tree at the Royal College of 
Nursing are received they are packed into exciting parcels by Miss 
Spicer at the College and the staff of the Nurses’ Appeal Committee, 
and sent out to brighten the Christmas season for elderly, sick, and 
lonely nurses, and those in need, whether members of the College or 
not. This year Her Majesty Queen Mary has again sent a large box 
of gifts as is her custom, and this personal touch is greatly appreciated. 
Your gifts also will still be welcomed, and if suggestions are wanted 
tins of food will be of particular value this year. Presents are never 
too late but the sooner they reach the College the sooner they can 
be dispatched again. 


To Fight Rheumatic Diseases 


THE importance of rheumatic diseases and the extent of the problem 
resulting from them is widely recognized. Much good has already 
been done by such bodies as the Empire Rheumatism Council and the 
British Legion in this country, and the American Rheumatism Associa- 
tion and Pan-American Rheumatism Association. Now, under the 
National Health Service, there is the opportunity to put spa facilities 
on a widely available basis, and we welcome the proposals of the 
Leeds Regional Hospital Board to develop a diagnostic, treatment 
and research centre at Harrogate. The plan is set out in a lavishly 
produced brochure, printed in two colours on fine paper and fully 
illustrated with photographs and plans, which was presented to the 
Minister of Health when he visited Leeds recently. It involves an 
increase in the number of “ peripheral clinics’ in various centres in 
the region, and an increase in the facilities at Harrogate and extension 
and improvements at the Royal Bath Hospital. Development will 
proceed in two stages, first a short-term development, largely by 
adaptations to existing buildings, and secondly a long-term development 
to provide a comprehensive centre. The Royal Bath Hospital will 
be the main focal centre for all rheumatism treatment and research 
in conjunction with Leeds University, and will be extended accordingly. 
Existing hotels are to be acquired to provide annexe hospital accom- 
modation for ambulant patients and for research laboratories, while 
part of the ancient Royal Baths will be run by the Regional Board, 
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and alterations will be made, including the provision of additionaj 
consulting rooms, a gymnasium and a deep circular pool. “' If the 
project is fully developed,’ says the Board, “ facilities for diagnosis 
treatment and research in rheumatic diseases thereby provided at 
Harrogate may well prove to be of national, if not internationaj 
importance.” 


Credit to Student Nurses 


rue British Empire Cancer Campaign is trying to raise £1,000,000 
for research, and during the Campaign Week early this month, the 
Royal College of Nursing Student Nurses’ Association unit at the 
Glasgow Royal Cancer Hospital organized an evening lecture and 
demonstration, and 2 sale of calendars made by the nurses, to raige 
funds. The demonstration was given by the radiotherapist, Mr. T. M 
Young, M.A., B.Sc., M.B., Ch.B., D.M.R., who showed a radium 
detector, radium, and films and specimens, and Dr. P. R. Peacock 
M.B., B.S., F.R.F.P.S.G., M.R.C.S., L.R.C.P., Director of Cancer 
Research at the Glasgow and West of Scotland Radium Institute, 
gave a most interesting lecture on the “‘ Attack on Cancer.” Asa 
result of the student nurses’ enthusiasm and activities over {50 was 
raised for the Cancer Campaign, and as the unit is only a small one 
the credit due to them is ail the greater. 


Job Analysis 


Mr. Goddard, the Director of Enquiry on Job Analysis for the 
Nuffield Provincial Hospitals Trust, told Public Health Nurses at 
the Royal College of Nursing recently, that he was setting out to 
answer the question asked by the Committee of the Working Party 
‘‘ What is the proper task of a nurse ?’’ to which no answer has yet 
been found. In looking for the reply to this question certain hospitals 
had been used as fields for research. But, now that more is known 
about these investigations, many hospitals have asked for the analysis 
to be made for them. As it is difficult to obtain proper information 
by questionnaires, and supervisors are an inadequate source for finding 
out the job content, the analysis must be done by a team working 
in the hospital over the 24 hours, for a seven day week. There is no 
nurse in the team, as no useful purpose can be served by having some- 
one who has a preconceived iglea as to how the job can be done. The 
teams using a new technique look for two essentials, the nature of the 
job and the type of worker. The first move is to contact the manage- 
ment and the matron. Then a letter is sent to the employees asking 
for their cooperation, and saying what the job analysis team will try 
to do. This is followed by a one-day tour of the whole hospital, with 
group discussions when the team introduce themselves to the employees. 
Then the teams go on duty with the staff and a minute by minute 
account is keptin diary form of the work done, both day and night, by 
the staff throughout the hospital. After this, the members of the 


Below : “ stirring times” in the wards of the Ulster Hospital 
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team go to special departments, and three more go to interview selected 

sons. These reports are then read by statisticians who break them 
down, and produce an analysis, and this, with all the facts that have 
been gathered in, is examined by a panel of experts who want to find 
out how to get the best out of the right people. Apart from the work 
done in the hospital this overall work takes 18 months, the whole cost 
being borne by the Nuffield Trust. In one example, it was found that 
20 percent of the things an assistant matron did were unnecessary, such 
as sorting the hospital mail each morning ; this was not work she desired, 
it had just become a routine and she had accepted it. Mr. Goddard 
remarked that everybody should do a mental stock-taking each 
year in an attempt to eliminate wasting effort on unnecessary work. 
He said he was confident that facts will emerge from the analysis that 
would answer the question, “ what is the task of a nurse "’ ? 


World Health Organization in Action 


Tue World Health Organization is, perhaps, the most successful of 
the special agencies of the United Nations. A recent meeting of the 
Directors decided to put into operation the first large-scale inter- 
national research programme on tuberculosis. It is to begin 
immediately on the basis of information supplied to the World Health 
Organization by the International Tuberculosis Campaign now being 
carried out by the Danish Red Cross and its Scandinavian affiliates, 
with the participation of the United Nations’ International Children’s 
Emergency Fund. This Campaign has been described in Tubercle. 
The work has already been undertaken in Poland, Yugoslavia, 
Czechoslovakia, Hungary and Finland, and it is planned to extend it 
to Asia and Africa. Principally the object is the vaccination with 
B.C.G. of all negative reactors to tuberculin. Among other things, 
the World Health Organization is setting up an international Bureau 
of Medical Supplies. There is already in existence in London, under 
the Organization, a World Influenza Centre. The first regional 
organization of World Health Organization will be opened soon in 
New Delhi for South-East Asia. The World Health Organization 
gives technical assistance and advice to countries asking for it, and 
provides research fellowships. 


For Freedom in Medicine 


Tue National Health Service, perhaps inevitably, has been much 
in the news again. The Minister of Health has announced that he will 
pay dentists less money; some general practitioners have said they 
are not receiving enough; other people have spoken of the large 
number of forms. In the early part of the year, when the first plebiscite 
showed an overwhelming majority of the doctors to be opposed to 
entering the service on the conditions then offered, Lord Horder warned 
the representative body of the British Medical Association against 
surrendering on any points—‘‘ that way madness lies,” he declared. 
After the second plebiscite the Association agreed to enter the Service 
on the understanding that an amending bill should be passed. This 
did not satisfy Lord Horder, and last November, with the support 
of some 1,700 members of the medical profession, a new body called 
the Fellowship for Freedom in Medicine was formed. It is open to 
registered medical practitioners, and it is determined to work for a 
high standard of medical practice, and for freedom of the profession 
from outside control. Lord Horder in his speech at the inaugural 
meeting, held in London last month, said that the standard of 
medicine in Britain had fallen and was likely to continue to fall. He 
defined the aim of the Fellowship as ‘‘ to keep the standard of British 
medicine and British doctoring at that high level to which it has 


Dame Katherine Watt, D.B.E., R.R.C., Chief Nursing Adviser to the Ministry 
of Health, presenting prizes at St. Mary's Hospital, Paddington 













Nurses of the Westminster Hospital rehearse for their Christmas carolling 


attained, and to assist the State in making the best that is in medicine 
available to the whole community.” Lord Horder was unanimously 
elected chairman of the Fellowship for Freedom in Medicine and 
Dr. R. Hale-White, M.C., was elected to be vice-chairman 
This body has now issued its first Bulletin, available from the Honorary 
Secretaries, 40 Westminster Palace Gardens, Artillery Row, S.W.1! 
In this, it is emphasized that the Fellowship is not in opposition 
to any existing medica) organizations, but is ready to further any 
efforts they may make towards the maintenance of medical freedom 


More Pay for Hospital Domestic Staff 


Domestic staff in hospital are to receive a rise in salary, to be based 
on a 48-hour week, ranging from Is. to 8s. a week for men, and from 
2s. to 7s. a week for women. This announcement has been made by 
the Ministry of Health for the Ancillary Staffs Whitley Council, and 
the increases will date back to November 1, 1948. All hospitals 
whether mental or general hospitals, are now dealt with on the same 
basis, and the rates will apply throughout Great Britain. Urban and 
rural rates of pay, outside the Lendon area, will be introduced. The 
increase of pay will affect about 130,000 employees. The basic grades 
of the new rates are 100s. for men and 75s. for women in urban areas 
and 97s. for men and 74s, for women in rural areas. The London rates 
are 106s. for men and 82s. for women. In a few hospitals where the 
staff may be enjoying higher rates of pay than these, they may retain 
the present rate on a personal basis. If the increase of pay attracts 
more workers to hospital, the easing of the domestic situation thus 
should be no mean factor in contributing, directly and indirectly, te 
the comfort of the patient 
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You can send the Nursing Times to a friend overseas 
as a Christmas present. Subscriptions for abroad 
can be accepted at once, although orders for new 
subscriptions in this country have to be placed on § 


the waiting-list. 
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EDUCATION FOR CHANGE*—3.—Adaptability 


T_is always, I think, salutary for those of us who have 
reached positions of minor responsibility to be pulled up 
in our tracks by other members of our profession for whom 

we have a real respect. This happened to me a fortnight ago 
when I was attending a lecture by a member of the teaching 
profession to whom, over the years, I owe much for inspiration 
and information. In the course of the lecture she reminded all of 
us of what is quite true, namely, that, of the pupils at any given 
moment in front of us, probably half of them, and possibly more, 
are more intelligent than we are ourselves, This is one of those 
truths that the teacher is apt to overlook. We have unconsciously 
so often assumed that we are more intelligent than our pupils. 
This is not true. We know more, because we have lived longer, 
but we are not necessarily more intelligent. 


I have introduced this point because, as many of you in this 
room will remember, there are six criteria of intelligence laid 
down by psychologists working on the subject. These criteria are 
the capacity to take and maintain a definite direction ; the 
capacity for self-criticism ; the capacity to detect absurdities ; 
the capacity to see relationships ; the capacity to use reason ; 
and the capacity to adapt. Thus the capacity to adapt is included 
in the criteria of being intelligent. 


_ Mental Adaptability 

We have seen so far in this series that efficiency equips us to 
deal with change ; that flexibility enables us to meet, and above 
ail, to accept, change. What about adaptability ? 

If we return to our original quotation, ‘“‘ The mind to be 
trained must be adaptable and flexible ’’ we can ask ourselves 
this morning three questions. What is adaptability ? Why is it 
needed ? And, how do we train pupils to be adaptable ? 

May i begin to answer these three questions by giving two 
illustrations of adaptability, both from students of this College. 
A student who has recently gone down, went to work for six 
months in one of the biggest of our London hospitals before she 

* The third of a series of lectures given to Sister Tutors as part of a 
special course at the Royal College of Nursing. 


It is mecessary for a nurse to be able to adapt herself quickly to any circum- 
stances. Below: a nurse very much at home with a small child. Right: 
a district nurse has to adapt herself to each home she visits 





By Mrs. N. MACKENZIE, M.A. (Oxon,) 


returned to her permanent post elsewhere. She is a woman of 
extreme dignity and very great competence ; she did well in her 
College examinations. It happened, quite by chance, thai | had 
occasion to visit the hospital where she was working, and, while 
I was in matron’s office somebody said: ‘‘ You know, it is a 
real joy to have .... with us. There is nothing you ask her 
to do that she does not do and that she cannot do, and whateve; 
she does, she does with complete serenity and competence,” 


Fitting into the Situation 

The second example is that of a student who had been trained in 
a big London hospital. She, also, was extremely competent, and 
very able, but slightly tinged with the habit of thinking that 
London hospitals were the alpha and omega, the be-all and 
end-all, of the profession. Chiefly for health reasons she went 
to a hospital in the West Country where the student nurses were 
of a quite different calibre from those with whom she had spent 
the first 12 years of her professional life. They were plodding, 
steady, country girls, very different from the cream of the Metro. 
politan secondary schools she had been accustomed to teaching, 
She was a nice woman with a kind heart ; if she had not been, 
she would probably have said that her new pupils were im. 
possible. As it was, she said that they could never be taught 
anything, and how could they possibly deal with the State 
syllabus ? It only took her six months to realize that what she 
had to do was to overhaul the whole of her teaching methods, 
and to accept the fact that she could not teach farmers’ daughters 
by the same methods which she had employed previously. When 
she had realized this, she met with great success and is still meet- 
ing with it. These are two excellent examples of adaptability. 

What then, is adaptability ? It is, as you will have realized, 
fitting into the situation, fitting into the environment and ad- 
justing oneself to the environment. It is, however, a little different 
from flexibility. Flexibility is an attitude of mind; adaptability 
is an external behaviour. But of course the situation, any situation 
in which we find ourselves is always composed of two elements— 
the things and the people. Therefore adaptability means being 
able to adjust oneself both to the material environment and 
to the people in the environment. Much of the current difficulty 
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in “ personal relationships "’ springs from the failure to realize 
the importance of being able to adapt oneself to people. 

What are the advantages of adaptability ? Why, in fact, is it 
necessary and why should we educate in adaptability ? There are 
six of these factors to be considered. 

Firstly, the adaptable person will find himself at ease in any 
situation. 

Secondly, the adaptable person will be unruffled by any 
situation. Here I should like to give another example of a 
student of this College whose career I have watched with some 
interest, and about whom I once said : ‘‘ You know, if that woman 
had a training school on a lonely Pacific island and they were 
hit by an atom bomb, the first thing I am sure she would do, both 
before and after it had dropped, would be to give a class to her 
students.’’ She is, as you will realize, completely imperturbable. 

Thirdly, adaptability sooner or later, means that the person 
can deal adequately with any situation. 

Fourthly, and here adaptability is determined by the presence 
of mental flexibility, the adaptable person is always willing to 
meet any situation or change in a situation. 

Fifthly, only the adaptable person can really find a sense of 
fulfilment and satisfaction whatever the conditions. 

Lastly, only the adaptable person really seeks intelligently 
for satisfying ways and methods of behaving in any ‘situation. 


Realising Limitations 


One of the most important things that people can acquire in 
this world is the sense of awareness of limitation. This is not a 
perfect world and it never will be, and if we are going to demand 
perfection, we are going to be very disappointed and begin to 
blind ourselves as to what can be made of a situation. It is only 
when we grasp that everything we can do in this world is bound to 
be limited that we can really go forward to satisfying and satis- 
factory work. Think it over for yourselves. Adapatability implies 
the importance of grasping limitations and making the best of 
them. 

These, then, are the advantages of adaptability. What does it 
depend on ? What are the factors which make it possible to be 
adaptable ? There are, I think, four. 

Firstly, there is the possession of what are known as the social 
skills, Adaptability is external behaviour, flexibility, as we know 
by now, is an attitude of mind. And what is much of our external 
behaviour built up on ? The social skills ; that is, speech, move- 
ment, gesture, facial expression. In the establishment of personal 
relationships the social skills play a large part. Think over some 
of the unadaptable people you know ; before you begin to 
present a problem, you know by the expression on their faces that 
you are not likely to get anything from them. Ease in a situation 
is largely dependent on the possession of the social skills by oneself 
or others. 


Uncertainty and Fear 


Secondly, adaptability depends on confidence. The reason why 
so many people are unadaptable is that they are afraid ; they are 
not quite sure what the situation demands from them. They are 
not quite sure that they are adequate to the situation, and, 
therefore, afraid to adapt ; they become rigid and obstructive. 

Thirdly (and this follows, of course, from the second point) 
adaptability is partly determined by the possession of knowledge— 
knowledge of two kinds, knowledge of how to study a situation, 
and a certain amount of knowledge as to the best way of dealing 
with the situation, We cannot be omniscient ; we cannot say 
about ourselves that whatever crops up we can deal with it. A 
situation may crop up which we are not fully capable to deal with, 
but we must not run away from that situation ; we must tackle it 
somehow or other, with our limited knowledge. This involves 
being adaptable. 

Fourthly, adaptability depends on continual consistent respect, 
not for ourselves, but for other people. The adaptable person is 
the one who always regards the other people in the situation 
a8 more important than himself. Willingness to adapt and the 
Capacity to adapt depend on putting the other person First 
Always. The unadaptable person is the one who has the mental 
attitude of : “ I must stand on my rights.”” This mental attitude 
means a lack of adaptability. Here, again, is the flaw in current 
personal relationships. 

Those, then, are the elements which underlie adaptability. 
But what prevents adaptability, what militates against it ? What 








The adaptable person is unruffled by any situation ; 
shows an emergency ward during the war where nurses carried out their duties 
satisfactorily under difficult conditions 


the above picture 


makes people unadaptable ? The answers are to be found in the 
absence of the factors that make for adaptability. 


First of all, there is the false sense of personal dignity. | 
wonder if you read in your Nursing Times this year when Lord 
Cunliffe’s speech at the College Conference was reported ; you 
will remember that he made this point which I thought was most 
interesting. He was saying that it would be very much nicer and 
more helpful if the governors of a hospital were allowed to go 
round the hospital as individuals and not in an organized pro* 
cession with the rest of the committee, and if they could be 
allowed to go round the hospital without being preceded by the 
pomp and ceremony which people seem to think is necessary 
The latter is a perfect example of false dignity ; it is interesting 
that a man of Lord Cunliffe’s experience should have mentioned 
this and suggested a remedy. If we are to become adaptable 
we must begin by throwing overboard this question of personal 
dignity, though being adaptable is not identical with being a 
doormat. 

Secondly, inadaptability as we have seen, springs from being too 
full of ourselves and emphasising, unconsciously or consciously, 
the magnificence of our contribution to the situation. It is the 
point of view of the person who, if really pressed would say, 
“ Well, I think honestly that I am indispensable.” Nobody is 
indispensable !| This attitude of mind militates against adapta- 
bility. Why? Because it means we are emphasizing what we 
can do before examining what the situation demands. Adapta- 
bility hinges on examination of the situation in front of us, and 
we might even find after such examination that somebody else 
could deal with it better than we ourselves. 


Cast Iron Standards 


Thirdly, we have what I might call the “ clinging to cast-wun 
standards ”’ attitude. ‘‘ If I cannot have the conditions I want, if 
I cannot have the conditions I think necessary, then I cannot 
really do my best work.” I suppose one of the nicest answers 
to that is to be found in Rudyard Kipling’s verse :-— 

Our England is a garden, and such gardens are not made 

By singing :—O how beautiful, and sitting in the sliade, 

While better men than we go out and start their working lives 
At grubbing weeds from gravel paths with broken dirty knives. 


Adaptability means that the better men are willing to go owt and 
work with the worst tools, and as long as we cling to cast-iron 
standards we shall not be adaptable. I am not minimizing the real 





distress of making the best of a bad job ; I know the plight of 
many ward sisters who know that neither the patients or the 
student nurses are getting a square deal, but, while allowing them 
the full rein of their distress, what I want to suggest is that they 
will not make things any better by clinging to cast-iron standards. 
Adaptability will enable us to make the best of a second-class 
situation while pressing as a long-term policy for what we know 
are the necessary improvements and conditions. 

Lastly, looking back again to the factors which subserve 
adaptability, inadaptability springs from the refusal, consciously 
or unconsciously, to consider the other person’s point of view. 
We might be willing to adjust but we do not always listen. 

These, then, are the underlying principles. What we are really 
interested in are the pupils in the classroom. If we accept that 
adaptability is an important asset, how in practice can we train 
pupils to be adaptable ? Adaptability involves being able to fit 
into the environment, fitting into the work to be done and fitting 
into personal relationships. How many ward sisters, how many 
matrons say, “ that girl does not fit in.’’ It may be that she is 
not fitting in through ignorance, through inefficiency or through 
emotional difficulties. Our job is to train her to fit into the 
environment, 


Freedom through Self-realization 


What can we do to produce the adaptable worker ? Many things 
cam be done in the classroom to train in adaptability. First we 
must see that the pupils are allowed to talk; they should be 
allowed to express their views and to ask questions. I cannot now 
go into the rationale of this except to suggest to you that only 
the free mind can adapt itself, and the only way to freedom is 
through self-realization. 

A practical problem arises here, namely, that if we give our 
pupils their heads in expression of their views and in the asking 
of questions, we may find ourselves confronted with endless 
apparent irrelevances. But we can find out how to deal with 
irrelevances, and the first thing is to diagnose what lies behind 
the situation. There are three possible causes : 

First, there is the desire of the pupil to waste time. The answer 
to that is simple ; the pupil is promptly “ shut up ’’, but we must 
give her the reason, namely that it does not matter if she wastes 
her own time ; but we must point out that she is wasting her 
colleages’ time, and that is important. Irrelevancy, in this 
instance, is anti-social behaviour, and the pupil should be helped 
to realize it as such. 

Secondly, there is the wandering mind that has not yet learned 
to go straight to the point, and this produces the irrelevant. But 
the wandering mind should be very gently handled because these 
pupils are trying to get somewhere in their own way, and the 
responsibility of the teacher is to guide them into the right way. 


The Way to Self-expression 

Thirdly, irrelevance may be due to an inadequate English 
vocabulary when the pupil does not know how to word her 
comment or question. Here the teacher must help her to word 
her comment and so to express herself. For years I have been 
accused of giving students a better opinion of themselves than 
they ought to have. People say to me: ‘“ You take their half- 
baked sentences as though they had produced some wonderful 
thought.'’ Actually, the pupils often do produce some wonderful 
thoughts, but they do not use the right words to express them, 
and thus their sentences sound half-baked. For those interested 
in this point I would recommend a book of Dr. Schonell, 
Backwardness in the Basic Subjects. The subject we are particu- 
larly concerned with here is expression in English, but if your 
students have difficulty on the arithmetical side, of measuring 
dosage, for example, there is an excellent and most helpful 
chapter on that subject too. 

Fourthly, in training for adaptability it is the teacher’s 
practical job to bring out the backward, the diffident and the 
uncertain pupils. These are the people who are going to be 
unadaptable, because they are unsure and will run to cover. The 
teacher has a real responsibility to such pupils. 

Fifthly, in teaching in the classroom, when we are correcting 
practical or theoretical work, we should never mark the pupils 
against the ideal standard. The responsibility of the teacher is 
to estimate the pupil’s performance in terms of two factors only, 
namely, the amount of effort put out, and the student’s potential. 
What we should judge in every single case is whether the per- 
formance shows the maximum of effort on the part of the pupil. 
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The second factor is the estimate of the balance between the 
pupil’s potential and what he or she has produced. In other words, 
we mark on whether the work is the maximum of which that 
pupil is capable. (Incidentally, who are the only people whom we 
should mark against the perfect standard ? The answer is, of 
course, only ourselves.) 

Sixthly, in training pupils to be adaptable, it is essential to 
give them something that they can do effectively in the first 
place, some simple piece of procedure. Then, when their confi- 
dence is established, we can proceed to give them the task they 
cannot as yet satisfactorily do. Thus we achieve two purposes, 
Firstly, we establish confidence ; secondly, we produce the chal- 
lenge which makes the pupils stretch themselves, But it is essential 
to give a sense of confidence before beginning to “ stretch’’ the 


pupil’s minds. 
The Right Angle 

Seventhly, from the beginning, the teacher must train the 
pupils in examining the situation in front of them and helping 
them to discover and realize what they can do to meet it. In 
other words, to take an example from practical nursing, it should 
be approached not from the angle of: ‘“‘ This patient has got .,, 
therefore he or she will need ... .’’ but from the angle: “ This 
patient has .... these are the signs and symptoms... . . what 
shall we need for this patient ?’’ Thus the teacher is training the 
pupils in examining the situation and thinking how it can be met. 

It is important to realize that, in any given situation, the 
pupil will only be able to produce from 40—70 per cent. of the 
required information, and that the teacher’s job is to fill in the 
rest and thus complete the whole picture in the pupil’s mind. 

Eighthly, in the classroom, quite steadily, by example, by 
precept, by encouragement, the pupil must be trained not to 
think about the figure he or she is cutting in the situation. So 
many people are afraid of being adaptable for fear of looking 
silly, and admittedly the world is rather full of people ready to 
undermine and ridicule. Let me give an example of a person who 
does not think about the figure she cuts in the situation. It is 
from a little story from The Unlucky Family, a book by Mrs, de 
la Pasture, about a family where all the children have epithets 
before their names, such as Meddlesome Matty, Careless Caroline 
and Happy Harry. One day Careless Caroline and Meddlesome 
Matty decide to go visiting the poor with a basket of soups and 
jellies, as was the custom in the days when the book was written 
At the first cottage that they visited all went well. At the second 
however, the door was slammed in their faces. Careless Caroline 
started to cry, but Meddlesome Matty said: ‘‘ Don’t cry—the 
loss, dear sister, is their’s.”” A frivolous story but there is a moral, 
perhaps, underneath it, namely not to fear rebuffs or being mis- 
understood. The student who can philosophically accept some 
of her own weaknesses while determined, with the teacher's 
influence, to correct and overcome them, and who is not afraid 
of making a mistake, is well on the road to being adaptable. 

These factors that we have dealt with to-day affect only the 
pre-registration students; two factors affecting post-registration 
students I shall deal with in the next lecture. 


* . ° 
Films in Brief 
T-Men 
Two Treasury Department Agents arrive in Washington to assist in 
breaking up a dope and smuggling ring and become under-cover agents 
to do this. They are accepted as part of the gang, which is eventually 
captured. It is an exciting film and well acted, starring Dennis O’ Keefe, 
Mary Meade and Alfred Ryder. 


It’s Hard to be Good 
A young man with definite ideas on the future of mankind, tried, 
after the war, to pur them into practice. How he fares must be left to 
the film goer. The film is amusing and well acted, starring Jimmy 
Handlay, Anne Crawford and Raymond Huntley. 


Mother Wore Tights 
The first half of this film was reasonable enough, and Miss Grable 
is attractive, despite her ‘‘ hair dos.”, but the second part was sticky 
with teen-age smugglers and sentiment; the schools’ graduation day 
concert (heavily supported by technicolor) was really painful! The 
stars are Betty Grable, Dan Dailey, Mona Freeman and Connie Marshall 


The Milky Way 
This is a documentary film made for the United Dairies, Limited, and 
tells the story of how milk in modern times gets from the cow to the 
housewife’s doorstep. Pasteurization is especially well explained in 
this film and the careful handling of milk is emphasized throughout 
the film. It should be valuable to student nurses. The time of 
showing is approximately half an hour. 
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° NE day, not so very long ago, someone made the astonish- 
ing discovery that a small child is not a diminutive 
adult, that a child lives in a slowly expanding world 

of its own, which is not the world of the adult, and that any 
attempt to force a child out of its own world into the adult 
world may inflict serious, and perhaps permanent, injury upon 
the growing mind.’’ So wrote George Sampson, and although 
one can think of a number of people in the last century who 
certainly learned to live again in the world of a child (with the 
outstanding example of Lewis Carroll) there were a _ great 
number of people who were not interested in learning to 
understand the child mind. 

Actual life to a child is poignant and, as Charles Kingsley said, 
one of the saddest things in the world is a child crying over a 
broken toy. The broken plaything to a child is not one of his 
many possessions, but his only possession at that moment. In 
hospital, the sick child is made happy, his nurses understand how 
vivid is the present in which he lives, and that pleasant things 
which are promised ‘‘ soon ’’ or “‘ tomorrow ”’ are, for the child, 
in the region of things that never happen. 

A child’s reactions to a new experience, such as being a patient 
at hospital or going to school for the first time, depend to a 
great extent on his home background. Life is still new, and 
experiences in it are judged by standards at home or wherever 
the child is living. In a book, Infants’ Without Families,* 
where the Authors describe a number of children who lived in 
a residential nursery during the war, one child was shown the 
moon for the first time and said: ‘‘ Oh, I see, night duty.” The 
moon was at once accommodated in her little world which 
consisted of day-duty and night-duty. A child’s direct remarks 
reveal home conditions in an illuminating and sometimes startling 
fashion. One small boy at school, who was an inveterate “ tyre 
puncturer,’’ was told in a scripture lesson about the generosity 
of Christ who never minded going without something which he 
wanted himself. ‘‘ Yes,’’ said the small boy, “‘ I am like Christ, 
for we have only four cups at home and there are five of us (now 


“ Infants Without Families,” by Dorothy Burlingham and Anna 
Freud (London: George Allen and Unwin, Ltd., 1943.) 
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Left : town children playing round a lamp-post in the 


street. The! country child’s playground of woods and 
fields is almost unknown to them 
Above: the country child may be less sharp-witted than 


the town child, but he has more time for contemplation 


that Nancy is dead), and I often have to go to school without a 
drink and I never say anything.’”’ This illuminating picture 
of a family breakfast touched the teacher's heart so that she came 
to school on the following morning with a cup for him to take 
home. The next day he interviewed his teacher and said 

“* Mother told me to tell you that we have only four chairs at 
home!’’ The mother, needless to say, was not successful in 
soliciting a fifth chair out of the kind-hearted schoolmistress, 


The Value of Play 


The child lives in his little world, removed from everyday 
life, but from time to time this forces its way through to him. 
Imagination and reality are for a number of years equally real 
to him, and if his elder brother comes and breaks up his sand 
castle, which is peopled with thousands of imaginary beings, 
the smashing of his dream palace is for a time a major tragedy. 
Play is very necessary to children, not only as a means of self- 
expression, but because much of the child’s preparation for 
everyday life is learnt through play. This begins when the 
baby learns to catch at his rattle, and continues through school 
life, where both self-control and self-expression are learnt through 
games. Every child needs someone who understands his love of 
play and yet gives him the stability of routine. 

Life, in any strata of society, may, or may not, have oppor- 
tunities for free expression. The London child “ dressed by hands 
not his own,”’ who is trailed round Kensington Gardens and not 
allowed to sail a boat in the Round Pond, or get dirty, has very 
often a happier counterpart in the poorer districts of the city. 
Here small boys play in the gutter to their hearts’ content or 
swing round lamp posts or have rides on the back of the carts 
of the more dreamy costers. Life has more hazards, but there is 
certainly more opportunity for self-expression—too much at 
times. On the whole, the child in a poor district suffers from 
having too little time with his mother. She has a great deal of 
work to do at home and cannot afford much time for the children 
who have reached the running about stage. Often she goes out 
to work if only for a few hours to augment the family income, 
and this means that the child is left to his own devices to an 
even greater extent. The country child is very much luckier 





—_— 

than the town child in this respect, for self-education in the fields 
and woods is on the whole more profitable than such town 
pastimes as collecting ‘‘ fag ends ’’ in the street. 

Not all poorer children have by any means a free life. There 
is the mother who lets her child run riot for a long period and 
then suddenly becomes heavy-handed so that the child is un- 
certain of what he may do and what he may not. There is the 
mother who lives in a community where most people know each 
other, but considers herself “different’’ and more respectable 
than her neighbours. Her child is usually the most restricted of 
any; he is not allowed to play in the streets, and has few, if any, 
friends of his own age. This sort of child finds a new life very 
difficult and will probably end by kicking over the traces. 

Children often find the over-anxious type of mother the most 
hard to bear with. One mother, for example, who had been 
told, soon after the birth of her first child that her husband had 
an incurable disease, and that he would not be likely to live for 
more than a few years, soon developed into an over-anxious 
mother. She never let her child out of her sight, watching over 
his slightest movement, afraid lest fate might be snatching the 
child from her too. The child was quick to feel his mother’s 
anxiety and his appetite became poor. The mother, fearing 
that the child would starve, was slow to teach him to feed him- 
self. It became a vicious circle. The mother was difficult to 
help, and might easily be labelled as ‘just tiresome’’ by 
those who do not bother to find out the underlying trouble. 
The child did not fit easily into new surroundings and would be 
equally difficult as a patient in hospital or as a new child at 
school. 


The Play Centre 


Much happiness has been brought to children of school age 
through play centres. Here they may leave their mothers, 
tiresome or not, as the case may be, and find expression in many 
ways. Painting is a very popular pastime, and the child puts 
down what he knows which is very different from what the 
adults see. The child only gleans knowledge that appeals to him, 
and anything that he considers important will be drawn large, 
such as the head because it speaks. Children enjoy drawing 


freely without instruction or example, but often they need 


inspiration and encouragement. This is possible at the play 
centre where there is always someone who can help the child; 
and he will return home, perhaps to a bed which is shared by 
several other members of the family, but he has at least had 
an opportunity to express some of his ideas in brilliant colours 
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FREE EXPRESSION AT: SEVEN YEARS OLD 
Above: drawing on the window pane ‘is an amusing pastime and the 
picture drawn has a large head for the child considers it important) 
Below : another child sees sunlight on the Thames. Henrietta draws o 
big sun because it is a hot, sunny day 


slashed about the page, without getting in his busy mother’s way 
in the kitchen which also has to serve as his playroom. He hag 
had a chance both to observe and investigate and, what is of 
great importance to the child, a time for contemplation and day 
dreams. “ To read him a wonderful story of foreign lands, and 
ask him to illustrate it afterwards, would produce the story 
dressed in his own surroundings; if he lives in a council housé) 
a council house will be.drawn. The Lady of Shalott might dwell 
in a town hall with perambulators wheeling up and down the 
road to Camelot. With sktlled guidance, the child can be 
encouraged not only to draw the ugly row of houses where he 
may live, but. the trees in the park and other beautiful things. 
His imagination can be stimulated by giving him new experiences, 
of shape and colour. 


What Children Expect from Us 

To-day, nearly everyone who has to do with children is taught 
a little about the mind of the child. They learn how the three 
year old child will fight for the teddy bear he wants, how the 
four-year old begins to learn to share his toys, and how the five- 
year old develops a sense of fairness and begins -to learn to take 
his turn at the swings. The child who has been to a nursery 
comes to school more developed socially than the child who has 
seldom been away from his home. 

Robert Louis Stevenson has charmingly summed up the 
Victorian ideal in the poem, The Whole Duty of Children : 

A child should always say what’s true, 
And speak when he is spoken to, 

And behave mannerly at table; 

At least as far as he is able. 

There is to-day a far wider understanding of the development 
of children. We value the child mind and we realize how much 
depends on the way we train it to grow. We are beginning to 
learn what the child expects of the grown-up and to think less 
of what the grown-up expects of the child. We now feel that 
the whole duty of the adult is to try to understand. 
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With all the heavenly throng 


Here in this quiet place 
Around the throne of light By 


The larger world withdrawn 
We too may sing our grace Behind the common round Now let us raise our song 
For hopes and joys re-born. Love smooths the bed of pain, This blessed Christmas night. ROLLESTON 
Sadness and fear begone— The crippled limb is bound Our several lives are one WAND 
Though happier days ahead And Life is whole again; In mercy peace and love 
Are oft in travail bred— For all we look upon Enjoined with God above— 
Because of Mary’s Son ! In jeopardy or need Because of Mary’s Son ! 
Ours is no narrow creed— 
* Because of Mary’s Son ! 


Written while in 
VictoriaHospital, 
st Swindon 
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Above: with so many presents on the 66 ’ r 
tree, this little patient finds it hard to rrat 
choose. Left: a Christmas tree scene 


from Telemark, Norway 


APPERS at Elveden, Suffolk, are carrying out a tricky bomb disposal 
job on land administered by the Forestry Commission ; this task 
has been christened ‘ Operation Christmas Tree.”’ 

During the war thousands of anti-personnel bombs were dropped 
there : it was not possible to locate them all, and after a time pine 
needles, inches deep, concealed the bombs, so large tracts of forest 
had to be closed. This corner of East Anglia, locally known as 
“* Christmas tree land,” is now to be made safe again. 

Another pleasant “ Operation Christmas Tree ’’ started in October, 
when two London boys were invited to Norway to choose a Christmas 
tree on its native soil. This is a present from the people of Norway 
to the people of this country. The boys chose a tree sixty feet high 
growing in Nordmarka forest on the outskirts of Oslo. Once again 
a tree from Norway will stand in Trafalgar Square, bringing good 
cheer to the people of this country. 

All over the land, in homes and hospitals, in churches and schools, 
“* Operation Christmas Tree” has been in full swing for the past few 
weeks. We are so accustomed to this emblem of the Christmas 
season that it may surprise some readers to know that the idea of a 
decorated fir tree to celebrate Christmas was not known in England 
until 1840, when the Prince Consort introduced it from Germany. 
Thousands of Christmas trees are now sold every year in Great Britain; 
one nurseryman alone in the London postal area has orders for 43,000 


TH E om 


STORY OF 


A 
WORLD- 
WIDE 
CUSTOM 


Centre : Icefields Highway in Jasper Notional Park, Alberta, 
Canada, with Mount Athabaska and the Athabaska Glacier in the 
background. Below: left : one of Landseer’s lions in Trafalgar 
Square, silhouetted in the lights of the Christmas tree from 
Oslo, Norway. Below : a Christmas tree in a children’s ward 
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Above : a miniature Christmas tree on 
a patient’s bed in the children’s ward 
of the Royal Waterloo Hospital, London. 
Right : a fir tree growing on a snow- 
covered slope in France 









to be delivered before Christmas this year. The Norway spruce is 
the true Christmas tree. 
One early record of a Christmas tree, as such, comes from Strasburg, 
B y about 1605, but it is said that so long ago as the eighth century A.D., 
Boniface, an English missionary who took Christianity to Germany, 
adorned a fir tree as a tribute to the Christ Child, replacing the 
sacrifices previously offered by the pagan people to Odin’s sacred oak. 
LOUISE Most people in all countries believe that a living flame—torch, 
candle or oil lamp—is the most suitable lighting for a festive or sacred 
occasion, so the lighting of the Christmas tree seems to be a natural 
ROURKE fulfilment of the original idea, though Martin Luther has been credited 
with introducing the tree lighted with candles. 

When looking at a Christmas tree, whether it is a little one in a 
cottage home, or a tall fir at the entrance to a great cathedral, it 
is interesting to think atout where it grew. Perhaps in a little English 
wood, or maybe in some forest near the sea, within sight of ships 
flying many different flags. Now it stands with dark, shining green 
boughs, filling the air with its strong, wholesome smell. In many 
’ countries throughout the world a Christmas tree stands as the 
children make theirown centre of the home at this season ; decked in Christmas ornaments 

decorations and laden with gifts, the tree is dedicated to peace and goodwill 
amongst men. And the sappers are helping to obliterate the traces 
of war, while they carry out their “ Operation Christmas Tree.” 





















Below: convalescent 












Left : a royal children’s party; Queen Victoria and the Prince 

Consort enjoying their own Christmas tree. The custom of 

ecorating fir trees at Christmas, which came to England from 

Germany, may have been taken to Germany in the first place by 

an Englishman. Below right: visitors to the Christmas tree 
in St. Paul’s Cathedral, London 
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Opera GOING TO A SHOW = 


and 
Musical 


of Ruth 
wearing a 


simple velvet frock, 
and with no props 


except, 
scarf wound 


perhaps, a 
round 


her head and her own 
curtain which travels 
with her, Miss Draper, 


in 


a ten minute 


monologue, can give 
us all the depth of 


emotion 


that others 


give us in a three act 


RUTH DRAPER 
(Haymarket Theatre) 


the 
art 


only 
the 


much easier if 
would learn 

practised by Ruth 
Theatre. Her 
miniatures of 


LIFE would be 
professional bore 
of monologue as 
Draper at the Haymarket 
impersonations are exquitsite 
scenes in everyday life, a mixture of happiness 
and for example when _— she 
impersonates the German governess with a 
cold, struggling to teach German syntax to 
an unruly class of English children. She is 
at once funny and yet - pathetic. As an 
American debutante at a dance, shows 
that the older generation can poke fun at the 
young just as well as the young know how to 
laugh at their elders ! 


OFF THE RECORD 
(Piccadilly Theatre) 
Record”’ is indicated 


want a 


use 


sadness, 


she 


when, 
hearty 


“Orr the 
for any reason, you good, 
laugh ; its therapeutic for relieving 
“the blues’ is undoubted. lan Hay 
and Commander Stephen King-Hall, write 
about a parliamentary private secretary 
who changes places with a lieutenant-com- 
mander to see for himself what the navy is 
like, while the lieutenant-commander deputises 
for the private secretary at Admiralty House. 


Alastair Sim as Dr. Knox the Edinburgh iecturer 
in anatomy 


play 
Above : 


“And pray, Madam do you pin up your hair with your letters?" A scem 


from “* The Way of the World” 


Below : 


the navy can do anything ‘* Off the Record.” 


For the 400th performang 


the girls’ dresses went “* new look.”” Members of the cast encourage the party spinit 


A 
SHORT 
PRE-VIEW 
OF 
THE 
LONDON 
STAGE 





moral in_ this 
about cobblers sticking 
what a lot they can do 
when they leave them! Truly the navy can 
accomplish much off the record.” The 
uniformly good cast includes Jack Allen, 
Bill Gates, Anthony Holmes, Philippa Hiatt, 
Hugh Wakefield, Tom Gill, Diana Calderwood 
and Roger Maxwell 


If there is a play it 
must be something 


to their lasts—but 


THE WAY OF THE WORLD 
(New Theatre) 


Edith Evans in Restoration drama 
is to something supremely good of its 
kind. If you like that kind—worldly, witty, 
unsentimental, artificial, bawdy, gay. pitiless, 
urban—if you can enter into the spirit of that 
remarkable you will enjoy Congreve 
presented by the Old Vic Company. Faith 
Brook as Mrs. Millicent and Nigel Green as 
Sir Wilful Witwould are both delicious in 
their different ways. Harry Andrews is a 
handsome Mirabell. The elegant and colourful 
costume of jov to the eye. 
Warning: do not take your maiden aunt. 


To see 


see 


age, 


the age is a 


THE HAPPIEST DAYS OF YOUR 
LIFE 
(Apolio Theatre) 


Tuts is a really amusing farce about 
school life. \ mistake made by a clerk at 
one of the Ministries causes wild confusion, 
and absurd situations pile up hilariously and 
without pace, thanks to Mr. Bird’ 
masterly direction. 

Miss Viola Lyel played the part of Miss 
Gossage with bounce and zest, and Miss 
Rutherford filled her part magnificently as 
the “‘ battle axe principal Mr. Douglas 
Ives plaved Rainbow the porter, and his india- 
rubber face was a joy to watch. Nothing if 
school life has missed Mr. Deighton’s eve 


CARISSIMA 
(Palace Theatre, Cambridge Theatre) 


CARISSIMA should be pronounced with @ 
mingling of excitement and _ expectancy; 
to enjoy Carissima, let your imagination show 
you a picture of Verico as a city of gaiety, 
where romance is round each cort er, music 
is everywhere, and gondolas glide smoothly 
along the water ways. 

\ rich American 
Marvin, played by 


loss of 


business woman, Lisa 
Shirl Conway, wishes to 

















wo 
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FOR CHRISTMAS? 


Tragedy, 
Comedy 


and 


Drama 


Right : Margaret Ruther- 
ford as a magnificent 
school ** battle-axe " asks 
“ Have the girls’ letters 
been censored yet 7?" 


Above : a scene from ‘‘ The Gioconda Smile” ; Hutton (Clive Brook) exhibits his * 


art treasures to janet (Valerie Taylor). Below: 


left to right: Elizabeth 


Theilmann, Lester Ferguson, Shirl Conway, Hugh Dempster, Hannah Watt, in a 


scene from “ Carissima 


launch a new exotic perfume and for publicity 
wants Paolo Marinelli (Robert Shackleton), 
a well-known tenor, to sing on her radio 
programme. Lisa hears Paolo Marinelli 
singing and -thinks him an unknown gondolier, 
and offers him a radio contract, on condition 
he has his voice trained ! Complications arise 
but are successfully overcome. 

The colour, gaiety and appearance of 
luxury will attract everyone, with the pretty 
faces and enviable dresses making their own 
especial appeal. Shackleton has a pleasing 
voice, but does not use it to full advantage 
until he sings the title song. Lord Poleigh’s 
laugh would, perhaps, be a serious rival to 

Creep’s” if it were better known, and 
for a show with that delightful quality of 
madness known as being ‘‘ cuckoo,”’ Carissima 
‘n unhesitatingly recommended. 


THE GIOCONDA SMILE 
(Wyndham’s Theatre) 


Tus is a story of crime and detection. 
Written by anyone else the _ interest 
would probably have focussed on what 
happened and who did it. But Aldous Huxley 
is always concerned first and foremost with 
the state of mind of the people involved; 
states of mind are the realities for him. The 
climax of this play comes not with the dis- 


TO 
HELP 
YOU 

CHOOSE 
YOUR 
CHRISTMAS 
SHOW 


covery of the murderer or with the reprieve 
of a man unjustly accused; it comes when an 
ordinary man, faced suddenly with death at 
short notice, moves from animal desperation 
and misery to mystical acceptance and its 
spiritual reward. Here is the Huxley of © Grey 
Eminence ” and “ The Perennial Philosophy.’ 
Clive Brook as Henry Hutton, the condemned 
man, and Noel Howlet, as Dr. Libbard who 
helps him to wisdom, are both excellent. As 
Doris Mead, young and pretty second wife of 
Hutton, Elizabeth Kentish performs a difficult 
feat of acting. She interprets a character 
which begins as a simple, unformed personality, 
and progresses through pain to real maturity. 
She is very moving in that sad moment when 
every young human being realizes that his 
teddy bear can be torn brutally to pieces. 


THE ANATOMIST 
(Westminster Theatre) 

Tuis play is about the activities of two Irish 
rogues who murdered people in Edinburgh 
to sell the bodies to Dr. Knox, the extra- 
mural lecturer in anatomy. But it is not a 
““mawkish ”’ play. Alistair Sim, as Dr. Knox, 
may remind you of some other lecturers. 
He plays a flute, too, but can wield pistols 
against the Edinburgh mob who wrongly 
blame him for the murders. 


SLINGS AND ARROWS 
(Comedy Theatre) 


THIs is a gay and lively revue It 
might well be called a good mental cocktail 
of a show—sparkling Seltzer and more than 
a dash of bitters, plenty of laughter, and 
just enough serious reflection to flavour the 
whole. 

Miss Gingold assures us in the first scene 
that it gives her a chance of remaining both 
“sweet and low’’, and she sets out to prove 
her case in some charming and _ hilarious 
scenes and situations. 

From the amusing fire curtain (‘‘ Flowers 
for first nights on sale or return *’) to the fall 
of the final curtain on a scintillating flower 
show, the slings and arrows fly about and 
find their mark. 

Perhaps the more sophisticated members of 
the audience will get more out of the show 
than the rest, but there is fun in plenty for 
everyone. 

Walter Crisham is as light of foot as ever 
he was in the days of his delightful ‘‘ Bubble 
dance, and the Company gives firm support 
throughout the show. The dresses are lovely 
and the settings and scenery are a joy. 

If any readers want a light-hearted evening 
during the Christmas season they should 
certainly try to Slings and Arrows,’ 
and. in the words of one of the they 
will indeed ‘‘ Bless the Show ! 

(Continued on next page) 
Hermione Gingold, as the modern laundress who 
lives at the Ritz, sings “* Blanchiseuse Heureuse” to 
a delighted audience 


see 
songs, 





THE WILD DUCK 
(St. Martin’s Theatre) 


A GREAT play finds acting and production 
equal to it at St. Martin’s. Ibsen’s ‘“ Wild 
Duck™ is superb and hardly to be borne 
as it takes its inevitable course through 
buffoonery and irony to high tragedy. These 

le being what they were, this must 
ve happened; it is this inevitability rising 
out of the nature of man which makes 
great tragedy, we can never feel that this 
would not have happened if some external 
circumstance had been other. Gregers Werle, 
the fanatical idealist, ignores the subtlety 
and variety of real people; in his lust for 
tion he tramples on something of great 
value. Mai Zetterling as Hedvig gives youth 
its sad quality of fresh, naive enthusiasm. 
Her slightly foreign accent adds to Hedvig’s 
ling quality, half child, half symbol. 
Mr. Robert Harris as Gregers convinces to 
exasperation and Walter Fitzgerald is excellent 
as Doctor Relling, wise, ironical, pitying, 
finding for each man his “ life lie.” Anton 
Walbrook gives a detailed, imaginative picture 
of Hjalmar Ekdal compounded in equal 
parts of charm and humbug. Miss Fay 
Compton as Gina and Mr. Miles Malleson as 
old Ekdal are outstanding pieces of acting. 


TWELFTH NIGHT 
(New Theatre) 


For lovers of Shakespeare, the Old Vic 
Company, at the New Theatre, offers a feast 
spiced with personality in ‘‘ Twelfth Night.” 

Miss Jane Baxter as Viola is convincingly 
boyish, and can handle humorous caricature 
without a flicker. With Peter Copley as Sir 
Andrew Aguecheek, she gives us a “ fencing” 
scene that is pure and delightful comedy. 

It would appear that the “ toper”’ cannot 
be dated, and the hard-drinking, philosophising 
knight, Sir Toby Belch, proves a_ perfect 
vehicle for Sir Cedric Hardwicke’s | skill. 
He presents a Sir Toby who, while fitting the 
Elizabethan age as a banana does its skin, 
might well change his costume and become 
a convincing modern bar-fly ! A truly succinct 
performance; but, Sir Cedric, are we to lose 
your full, round English to a trans-Atlantic 
influence ? 

Mark Dignam’s 
Malvolio, is exquisite. 
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restrained fooling as 
He has the gift of 


Brieg 
Vaccine on Trial 


Tue Minister of Health stated in a written 
Parliamentary answer that arrangements for a 
trial use of B.C.G. vaccine in this country are 
nearing completion, and that he will make a 
statement as soon as possible 
Maternity unit for Bucks. 

Pans for a maternity unit of thirty beds 
for Amersham General Hospital, Buckingham- 
shire, approved by the Regional Hospital 
Board, have been submitted to the Ministry 
of Health. 

Nurse Inherits £17,000 

Epitu M. Owens was left the residue of his 

arg estate, by Mr. William Brownfield of 

Avenue, Paignton, in appreciation of her 
many years of nursing cave to his wife and 
himself. 


making one experience his every discomfiture. 
The profiuction has the added polfsh of 
cunningly devised scenery by Michael Warre, 
and incidental music that breathes the 
Elizabethan period with every note. 


THE RETURN OF THE PRODIGAL 
(Globe Theatre) 


Joun Gielgud has returned; he is now 
playing at the Globe Theatre in a revival 
of St. John Hankin’s play. His treatment 
of Eustace Jackson is delicate, but there is 
much subtlety as well. He creates a dis- 
turbance returning to his family in that “dull 
little village of Chudeilgh,” yet is welcomed 
and cosseted by his loving, but ineffective 
mother, who is encumbered by the over 
elaborate dress of the period. Dame Sybil 
Thorndike is relentless in this part; every facet 
of poor Mrs. Jackson's character is revealed. 

Miss Kempson is charming as Violet, who is 
lonely and bored in her class-bound existence 
and longs to share her brother’s experiences. 
Mr. Jackson, traditionally played by David 
Horn, with his choleric temper and by much 
shouting shows his total inability to help his 
prodigal son, so pays him to stay out of his 
sight. The domineering Lady Langford, who 
obviously paid more for her hats than she 
paid for her daughter’s governess, was richly 
acted by Irene Brown. This delicate play, 
set in an elaborate Edwardian background 
designed by Cecil Beaton, is worthy of the 
fine talent of the cast. 


DON’T LISTEN, LADIES ! 
(St. James’s Theatre) 


THis is a comedy about marriage and 
divorce set in Paris. Constance Cummings 
is the ‘heroine’ and Francis Lister her 
husband. Georgina Cookson gives a very 
good performance as the first or ex-wife, and 
Denholm Elliott as the young assistant at 
the antique shop kept by her husband. Both 
wives wear lovely dresses, and the setting is 
very beautiful. Princess Margaret has paid a 
visit to the show. 


CAGE ME A PEACOCK 
(Comedy Theatre) 


ANYONE rash enough to try caging a 
peacock is in for some riotous complications. 


Isolation Hospital Closed 

Because there is not one fully-trained 
nurse on the staff since the resignation of the 
matron, the Isolation Hospital at Banbury, 
Oxfordshire, has been temporarily closed. 


Holiday for |,500 

Mrs. E. Winterbottom, ex-nurse, now a 
hotelier in Blackpool is to invite 1,500 hospital 
nurses to a “ cut rate” luxury holiday. ‘“ The 
only profit we shall get is seeing the nurses 
leave fit and happy ” she declares. 


A Letter from the King 

Miss GwyYNETH Jongs, S.R.N., S.C.M., 
has been awarded the A.R.R.C. for meri- 
torious service with the troops in Germany. 
She has also received a letter of appreciation 
from His Majesty the King. 


Chef for Dundee Hospital 

DunpDgE Mental Hospitals Board of Manage- 
ment has agreed, subject to the approval of 
the Eastern Regional Hospital Board, that a 
chef and assistant chef be appointed for 
Dundee Mental Hospital, Westgreen. The 
chef's salary will be from eight to ten guineas 
per week. The Medical Superintendent has 
been advertising for a f kitchen super- 
intendent for months without success. 
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GOING TO A SHOW—FOR CHRISTMAS? 


The sympathies of most of the 


ladies in 
the audience will, no doubt, be with the 
peacock—especially in the person of g0 
charming a young actress as Miss Yolande 
Donlan. However, taking sides is said to be 
the beginning of sincerity, and this is far from 
being a serious play, so readers who want a 
gay evening are advised to go and see the 
consequences of this avian experiment for 
themselves. They will enjoy some beautiful 
dancing by David Paltenghi, Joan Blake and 
David Dulak, some sylvan phantasies, and 
robust scenes featuring Roman soldiers in full 
war array. There are some tuneful songs by 
the company, especially in the second half 
of the programme, and Miss Mai Bacon as 
Volumnia, the camp follower, keeps the fun 
flying. 


LA TRAVIATA 
(Covent Garden Opera House) 


LA TRAVIATA is one of the most popular of 
Verdi’s operas, mainly because there is a 
tune in it for everyone to whistle and sing. 
Although the purists may say that this is not 
what opera is intended for, in Verdi's day 
there was no Bing Crosby to croon a tune for 
the masses, and people in general knew, 
liked, and demanded operas with “ catchy ” 
tunes in them, which prima donna and 
barrow boy alike could understand and sing. 

Apart from a rather too vital quality in 
Elizabeth Schwarzkopf’s voice in the part of 
Marguerite, who is dying of consumpton, 
there is little adverse criticism, though perhaps 
a little more support from the chorus would 
enhance the production. Never in, all the 
opera did Elizabeth Schwarzkopf forget 
that she was acting the part of an ill woman, 
and if it were possible to sing sitting down, 
she did so. 

Paolo Silveri was magnificent and it was 
good to hear him sing again. His voice is 
amazing, he seems to just open his mouth and 
let a peal of notes come tumbling out as easily 
and as musically as a running brook. 





The picture of Ruth Draper and the scene from The 

ope Days of Your Life are photographed by Angus 

M ; photograph of Off the Record, The Gioconda 

| Smile, Showing two of the Stars and Miss Gingold 

| im Slings and Arrows are by Houston Rogers, and 

| Gercerepte from The Way of the World are by John 
ckers. 





Gifts for Matron 

Miss Amy Adcock, matron of the Northern 
Women’s Hospital, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, since 
its foundation, retired recently. Colleagues 
and former patients presented her with a 
cheque and a portable radio. 
New Nurses Home 

AmonG the improvements authorized for 
the Woolwich Hospital Management Com- 
mittee is a nurses’ home for the Hainault 
Maternity Home, which will cost £14,000. 
Health Organization in Action 

INTERNATIONAL control of many diseases, 
including trachoma, plague and _ typhus, 
cholera and smallpox is being studied by 
special World Health Organization study 
groups, and a comprehensive and realistic 
plan for the control of tuberculosis has been 
drafted by the Ad Hoc Committee on 
Tuberculosis. 
“THE ARMY MEDICAL SERVICES MAGAZINE” 

The Royal Army Medical Corps has a new 
magazine. It is The Army Medical Services 
Magazine and it costs is. It is intended 


mainly for the military members of the Corps, 
and its first number contains a supplement 
dealing with the celebrations which marked 
the 50th anniversary of the foundation of the 
Corps in 1898. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


Psoriasis : Replies from Queen's Nurse — 
In answer to “ College Member ”’ ( Nursing 
Times, November 13, 1948, page 839), when 
nursing patients in their own homes with 
psoriasis we find that patients get great 
comfort in using for dressings the soft tubular 
cellular material called ‘mutton cloth,” 
obtainable from butchers or car material 
suppliers. 
This is sold cheaply in large rolls of many 
and it can be washed before use and 
used over ointment applications. 
To prevent clothing friction, the legs of old 
washed silk or nylon stockings (when obtain- 
able) used next to the arms or legs are very 


effective. 
QUEEN’s NURSE. 


— and a Victim 


Replying to College Member, who asked for 
advice on an ointment for a sufferer from 
arthropathic psoriasis, a hard and painful 
lesson has taught me that the regular and 
prolonged use of any ointments or pastes 
tends to aggravate the condition and does much 
to bring about the state of semi-invalidism. 
In using ointments, I found they were best 
applied direct to the skin, and if possible, left 
without a dressing, but if a dressing was 
necessary, a thin layer of cotton wool applied 
over the area proved to be the least heating and 
irritating. Far less messy and more effective 
is an occasional application of liguor carbonis 
detergens used in conjunction with a dusting 
powder, but if used every day the skin is apt 
to become rather prickly and feels like 
splintered glass! Thorium X (administered by 
a doctor) is a very good remedy. There may 
be peace for several months before the psoriasis 
recurs, or it may not recur at all—I have a 
notion that this depends in some measure on 
its location. 

The general health should be improved as 
much as possible. Tonics such as Mistura 
Arsenicalis and yeast tablets are helpful. If 
the patient has any rheumatic tendency, then 
Diuromiel will do much to reduce the fierceness 
of the condition, even if it does not get rid of it 
altogether. Sugar may be an aggravating 
factor; a strict sugar-free diet would soon 
prove if this were so. In these post-war times 
such a diet has all the disadvantages and none 
of the priveleges of a diabetic but I think in 
the long run, the sacrifice is worth while. 

Finally it is well to avoid over-fatigue, but 
keep the mind occupied’and the body active. 

I am personally acquainted with patients 
who have made a complete recovery by 
following herbalist’s treatment for psoriasis— 
but it didn’t do me any good ! 

ANOPHER VICTIM. 
College Number 35879, 


Dark Ages? 


The article in Nursing Times of 
November 13, on Psychiatric Nursing in 
Canada and United States of America, brings 
us back to the Dark Ages. Never have I 
read anything so appalling as mental patients 
strapped and padlocked to chairs, walls and 
beds Surely this should be reported 
immediately to the United Nations’ Health 
Section? Communism and Nazism could 
not do more. One often wonders what goes 
on im our own mental hospitals. Perhaps 
with the shortage of staff they will be inclined 
to these methods or something similar with 
refractory patients. 

Although not mental trained I have had 
sonsiderable experience with these cases 

under observation,” in the bad old days 
when we had not the facilities for dealing with 
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The Editor welcomes letters from readers, and wishes to publish as many as possible 


them; but never were they treated inhumanly. 
Many recovered and never went to a mental 
hospital. Refractory patients had to go to 
padded rooms for their own safety as well as 
that of the other patients, until removed. 


Please do something for these poor 
unfortunate beings; many no doubt are heroes 
and heroines of the two major wars. 

M. K. Weaver, S.R.N. 


We sent this letter to Miss Houliston, author 
of the article, and these are her comments : 

In her letter, Miss Weaver raises the 
question of the abuse of mechanical restraint 
in the Philadelphia State Mental Hospital. 
I trust that my reference to this black spot 
in American psychiatry will not detract 
unduly from the picture of over-all excellence 
which I endeavoured to portray. It is 
important to appreciate that each American 
State is responsible for its own hospitals and 
there is no doubt that some States set them- 
selves very low standards as regards their 
mental hospitals. 

My visit to Philadelphia State Mental 
Hospital was not part of my itinerary as 
arranged by Miss Mary Tennant, chief nursing 
adviser to the International Health Division 
of the Rockefeller Foundation, but was made 
at the request of one of the doctors working 
there who hoped that my reporting to Miss 
Tennant the appalling conditions prevailing, 
might do some good. The doctor herself was 
doing her best to stir up wide interest in the 
matter. 

Prior to my visit a powerful article with 
striking illustrations, had appeared in the 
widely read American journal Life, setting 
forth conditions in state mental hospitals, 
which were very similar to those described 
by me. One feels justified in hoping that once 
these matters are brought to the notice of the 
American people they will insist on the intro- 
duction of humanitarian methods into their 
politically administered hospitals. 

Miss Weaver can rest assured that nothing 
in any way comparable could exist in this 
country under any conditions of nursing 
shortages. Pride in their work is extremely 
high amongst the medical and nursing 
personnel of our mental hospitals and it would 
be as unreasonable nowadays to talk about 
ill treatment of patients in our general, as in 
our mental, hospitals. 

M. HovtistTon. 


Nurses’ Training 


Much has been written about the training 
of student nurses, and about the ward sister's 
réle in nurses’ practical education. 

I am not referring to the large schools, but 
to the smaller hospitals that train thousands 
of students, many of whom are excellent 
nurses and so many of whom have never had 
more than an elementary education. We 
cannot do without these students, but the 
difficulties attached to their nursing education 
are great. They are often very keen, in- 
terested and good workers, needing a great 
deal of help and encouragement. The tutor 
has so little time for extra and individual 
tuition. 

They come into a preliminary trainiig 
school of eight weeks and during this time they 
are taught, theoretically and practically, all 
subjects up to State preliminary examination 
standard. The school cannot last longer; 
the students are needed in ,the wards which 
are often short staffed. 

Before taking their examinations, liminary 
and final, they study in “ blocks” of a few 
days, at the most two weeks, and often 
staffing needs make these “ blocks” very 


each week. Correspondents therefore 
possible, to enable us yan! variety of subjects of interest to many readers. 


asked to make ietters as concise as 


Senior lectures must be 
fitted in as convenient to over-worked 
surgeons, physicians and specialists. The 
senior theoretical and practica: nursing classes, 
and all revisions, must be sandwiched by tutors 
when preliminary training school students are 
writing out notes, test papers or studying 
on their own, or after duty. 

The above methods are, to my idea, unfair 
both to the students and to the tutor, and it 
does these girls great credit that their work is 
so goad and they, themselves, uncomplaining. 

I should like to see all students admitted to 
a central preliminary school, not attached to 
and independent of, the neighbouring hospitals 
The matrons would select candidates and send 
them to the central preliminary school for 
training. At the end of three or four months, 
the students would be drafted to their various 
hospitals and a tutor from the central pre- 
liminary training school would visit the wards, 
regularly supervising the work of these 
“ debutantes.’’ Every year they would return 
to the central preliminary training school for 
refresher courses and preparation for examina- 
tions, and as they became more senior, for 
senior lectures. These would be delivered by 
lecturers in the school, not in the hospitals, 

Although such training would demand 
a great deal of thought and organisation, the 
difficulties are not unsurmountable. 

During their periods in the central pre- 
liminary training school the students would 
live in a hostel under the care of a warden 
and her assistants, who would be responsible 
for their welfare, meals, comfort, etc. 

Ward sisters, knowing that a tutor was 
supervising the practical work of the nurses, 
would be free to devote more time to their 
patients. 

Wastage would certainly be less. Many a 
young nurse gives up her training because her 
ideals get shattered. She enters the wards 
full of enthusiasm and gets bewildered when 
she sees the practical work and the personal 
approach carried out differently from what 
she has "been taught. She would not feel so 
strange and confused in the wards if she 
were guided by a practical tutor she had 
already met in the central preliminary training 
school. ae 

English girls are holding back from training 
in the smaller hospitals, not because they are 
shy of hard work, but because so often they 
are left to find their own feet and they feel 
unwanted. 

The conditions offered to students are 
excellent. It is up to Boards to make their 
training consecutive, comprehensive and of a 
very high standard, from the very first day 
they enter a preliminary school. 

M. Y. V. R. 


difficult to arrange. 


Automatic Removal from the Midwives’ Roll 


Being warned by the recent notice in the 
Nursing Times that the Central Midwives Board 
were removing from the Roll the names of 
those midwives who could not be traced, I 
wrote to the Board stating I did not wish my 
name deleted, to which I received the reply 
that a registered letter had been sent to me 
in 1932 and no reply being received, my name 
had been removed from the Roll. I have 
seen no public notice of this ruling until that 
in your paper of recent date. Again, why was 
my temporary, and not my permanent, address 
used ? 

I have no intention to practice again and 
certainly realize the need for refresher courses, 
but: I do not consider it just that I should be 
deprived of a qualification for which I have 
well and truly worked. 

‘*Too Lats.” 








PARTY 


GAMES FOR YOUR CHRISTMAS 


By SHEILA ANNE 


Illustrated by Edgar Norfield 


what games are you going to play? If you 

are in an adult ward you can have a lot 
of fun with a pencil and paper and a sense of 
humour. Most grown-ups are really children 
at heart, and part of the excitement of 
Christmas time, as we knew it as children, 
was the Christmas party with its games and 
treasure hunts, prizes and presents. Maybe 
we cannot have treasure hunts these days, and 
we may be a little large for dancing round the 
Christmas tree, but, after the excitement and 
continuous bustle of Christmas morning and 
afternoon there is sometimes a time, abdut 
twilight, when we get a feeling of flat reaction 
—and, , of nostalgia, that yet another 
Christmas is almost over. This is a time 
when you can organize games that can be 
played quietly by the patients and anyone 
else who is visiting your ward. Here are 
some suggestions to help you in deciding 
which games you will play. 


\ RE you having a Christmas party ? If so 


Drawing Consequences 


Each player draws a head and neck at the 
top of his sheet of paper—the head can be 
of a human or an animal, or, if you prefer it, 
surrealistic—and folds the paper leaving only 
the two lines of the neck showing below the 
fold. He the paper to his left-hand 
neighbour who supplies the body and the 
lines of the legs—two or four—before folding 
the paper again and passing it on to his neigh- 
bour, who adds the feet. Each player then 
opens a paper and some modern artists might 
well be jealous of the results you will produce ! 


Rhyming Couplets 


Each player writes two rhyming lines— 
they may’ be the first lines of a limerick, a 
sonnet or a jingle—and folds the paper over. 
He then writes a third line which he leaves 
showing and passes the paper on to his neigh- 
bour who adds a rhyming line: he then folds 
the paper over and starts another new line 


Drawing Consequences: “ great fun with a pen 
and pencil” 








of a couplet. This continues until all the 
paper has been folded; the results are then 
shuffled and each player reads out the epic 
on the sheet he has chosen. Sometimes, 
when people are very clever, they leave you 
faced with the prospect of finding a rhyme 
for words like zebra, incapable, etc., and often 
“new words” have to be coined, but this 
makes the reading all the funnier ! 


What Is It? 


Each player is given a sheet of paper and a 
pencil and is told ta write down a subject, 
No Orchids for Miss Blandish, The New 
Look, Matron, and so on, When he has done 
this, he passes the sheet of paper to his left- 
hand neighbour who has to draw, to the best 
of his ability, a scene or picture of the subject 
written down. He then folds over the top of 
the paper hiding the words of the subject and, 
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“He has to draw what he sees written down” 


leaving the drawing showing, he passes the 
paper on to his left-hand neighbour who has 
to write what he thinks the picture shows. This 
continues until the paper has been used up; the 
papers are then shuffled and each player opens 
the one that he has chosen. You and the other 
players at the party will be surprised, amused, 
and perhaps flattered, at the interpretations 
other people have put on your works of art ! 


In the Manner of the Word 


This game should be played when there 
are ambulant patients in the ward. One of 
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“ Dancing round the Christmas Tree” 


the players goes outside the room while the 
other players choose an adverb, ¢é.g., vaguely, 
loquaciously, lovingly, clingingly, etc. Then the 
player outside is brought back again and ‘he 
questions the others, or tells one or two 
them to do something, i.e., fit a new pair of 
shoes, make up their faces, and the 
spoken to must answer, or act what they have 
been told to do, in the manner of the adverb 
chosen, é.e., loquaciously, lovingly, etcetera. If 
the questioner cannot guess the adverb from 
the acting of the first person he questions, thea 
he must go on thinking of new quéstions and 
acts to be performed until he does guess. 


Advertising Slogans 

Cut well-known advertisements—both 
pictures and slogans out of magazines, remove 
the name of the product that they advertise, 
and paste the pictures and slogans on to 
sheets of cardboard. There should be about 
eight different advertisements on each piece 
of cardboard and each should be clearly 
numbered. Give each patient one of the 
carboard pieces cevered with the advertise 
ments and let him guess which products the 
individual advertisements are boosting. 


| Cannot Hear 

One player is told that in answer to the 
first three requests that will be made to him 
he should reply, ‘‘ I am deaf, I cannot hear.” 
He should, however, be told that in answer 
to the fourth request he must say, ‘“‘! cap 
hear,”’ and that he issxexpected to perform the 
task set him. The first three times that you 
try to make the deaf man hear, you should 
present him with some very agreeable proposal, 
such as offering him a large sum of money, 
or telling him to do something which you know 
he would like to do. But the fourth question, 
the one which he is supposed to hear and 
perform is ove that is not so pleasant, such as 
saying the alphabet backwards or repeating 
“mixed biscuits’ six times, or crowing like 
a rooster. 


The Doctor Packed His Bag 


This is a variation of the old game, ‘ The 
grocer packed his box.”” One player begins: 
“The doctor packed his bag and he put 
in ..."—he then decides what the doctor 
did put im, e.g., a box of dates, the kitchen 
stove, Uncle Tom .Cobbley and all. Each 
player in turn has to add another item to the 
contents of the doctor's bag, but he must 
begin with the words “‘ The doctor packed his 
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bag and put in . . .“ and he must remember 
to include all the things that the players 
before him have put in. Players are dis- 
qualified if they get the order or contents 
wrong, and the winner whose memory never 
fails him really deserves his prize | 


Ward Hoop-La 


This is the old parlour game renovated and 
acclimatized for the ward. Wind a few 
straight-handled canes or umbrellas with white 
and red crepe paper used alternately. Stick 
the canes into empty flower pots so that they 
will stand upright. Then let the patients 
take turns at throwing small rings of Christmas 
tree tinsel over them. The flower pots can 
be moved up and down the ward so that they 


are equidistant from each patient when he 
or she is sitting up in bed. 


Storytelling 

This is an old game, but it is still a great 
favourite among both old and young. One 
player, preferably one with a sense of drama 
or imagination, starts a story and then, at 
the most dramatic moment possible, stops 
short-in the middle of a sentence. The next 
player has to pick up the thread and continue 
the story until he or she arrives at a suitably 
dramatic and difficult situation to pass the 
tale on to the next player. In dimmed light, 
Christmas ghost stories told in this way can 
bring pleasantly exciting shivers, as well as 
a many laughs ! 


Games for the Children’s Ward or Day Room 


the children’s ward party is always a 
very much anticipated event ; it usually 
comes as a climax to a wonderful season of 
carols, Christmas stockings and Santa Claus, 
dazzling decorations that appear overnight, 
the excitement of opening presents and being 
visited by Father Christmas himself, and last, 
but certainly not least, the thrill o1 the 
Christmas tree lit up and sparkling with its 
decorations. Perhaps the children’s party 
in a hospital is gayer than almost any other 
children’s party outside, because there are so 
many people to help and to think of new 
ways to entertain the little guests. 
These suggestions for some games to play 
may help you. 


Hit the Snow Man 


Make your snow man by stuffing an old sheet 
with newspapers and rags. Use a pillow-slip 
for the head and draw in the features with 
charcoal. Make buttons down the front of 
the coat and borrow a paper hat from one of 
the crackers. Then make some small snow 
balls by tying cotton wool in pieces of white 
cloth, and give each patient three chaaces to 
knock the snowman’s hat off! 


Guess the Animal 


Whisper to each child the name ef an 
animal. When the child is called on he 


CC'tie cna is a children’s season and 


mentions three facts about his animal and the 


Hit the Snowman 





others try to identify it. The first child to 
guess the animal’s identity wins a point. 


Musical Myme 


One of the children pretends to play a 
musical instrument while the others try to 
guess what it is. The one who guesses has 
the next turn to mime the musical per- 
formance. This game is always a great 
favourite and is a lot of fun to watch ! 


Clap In, Clap Out 


This is an old favourite. One of the children 
is ‘‘ it,” and he must leave the room or cover 
his ears while the others decide on some action 
that he must perform, or some object that he 
must find. He is only allowed to ask, “ Is it 
something to find or to do? ”’ Guided by the 
reply he searches for the object or tries to 
discover what it is that he has to do, while 
the other players help him by clapping when 
he “‘gets warm,” and stamping or hissing 
when he “ gets cold.” 


Peter Says 


(me of the children is Peter—he should be 
one of the older children—and he gives 
quick orders which the others must only 
obey if the orders are preceded by the words 
“ Peter says.’”” He van tell them to do any- 
thing, to stand on their heads (ihough this is 
probably not advisable !), to chatter like a 
monkey, to roar like a lion or to sing a popular 
song or nursery rhyme. It one of the children 
starts to perform an action which Peter has 
ordered but has not prefaced by the words 
“ Peter says’ then that child becomes Peter. 


Once Upon a Time 


Children are natural narrators and this 
game Of story telling is one that they never 
cease to love. You have only to start them 
off with “Once upon a time” and away 
they go, Weaving a wonderful web of thrills 
and absurdities full of contrasting figures 
and creatures ranging from fairy people to 
those fantastically brave (and lucky), people 
who bear a strong resemblance to Dick Barton ! 


Santa Claus Bag 

This game is played in the same way as 
the Doctor packed his bag, only this time the 
phrase that is used is, ‘“‘ Santa Claus packed 
his bag and in it he put...” To make it 
more difficult for the older children you can 
make them put into the bag gifts that begin 
with their initials only. Or another variztion 
of this game can be played. This time Santa 
Claus first puts in his bag gifts beginning with 
the letter A only, and so on through the 
alphabet. 


Extinguish the Christmas Candle 


Arrange eight candles on a board or table 
and number them clearly on the board in 
front of the candle. The players stand three 
feet away from the board and take turns in 
an attempt to blow out all the candles. 





See if you can be clever enough to blow them 
all out at once" 


Their score is added up by the numbers 
against each candle, with an extra 20 if any- 
one is clever enough to blow all eight out at 
once. Usually there is so much laughing 
from the other children standing round at 
the faces that the blower is making that he 
fails to extinguish one. 


| Am Thinking of Something . . . 


This is a very popular guessing game. One 
child is “it” and he or she thinks of some 
object in the room, then announces, “ I'm 
thinking of something green.’’ Then it is up 
to the others to guess what it is, for it may be 
the carpet, a dress, holly leaves, the cover of 
a book, or the pattern on a plate. 


Who Is It ? 


This is a variation of the game above. You 
start the game by saying, ‘‘ Someone I know 
has fallen down the well. Who is it?’ 
You can go through the nursery rhymes and 
children’s verses asking the question in the 
same way each time. 


Honey Pots 


The children sit down and clasp their hands 
under their bended knees. ou have to 
pretend you are the shop-keeper selling pots 
of honey, while another grown-up is the buyer. 
The buyer looks over the honey-pots, and 
decides to buy the one that weighs the most. 
To decide the weight you and the buyer 
take each of the children, one by one, lift 
them under the arms and swing them back- 
wards and forwards. Each pot weighs as 
many pounds as the number of times you 
can swing each child before he unclasps his 
hands. It is just as well to find a good strong 


buyer ! 
Blind Touch 


This game can be played as well by grown-ups 
as by older children. Turn the lights eut and 
pass various objects to each player in turn; 
the players have to guess what the object is 
and they shonld be given time {and light) 
to write their guess down before the next 
object is handed round. ‘Some amusing 
“feels” are sand, tea-léaves, small broken 
twigs, confetti, fishbones, hair-nets, nuts and 


bolts, mothballs, flower-petals, chestnuts, 
sawdust, a door-knob, tobacco, a _ clock- 
spring, grass, etc. 

. + . 


I hope that your party will be fun and that 
you will all have a happy Christmas. 








GAMES FOR YOUR CHRISTMAS 


PARTY 


By SHEILA ANNE 


Illustrated by Edgar Norfield 


what games are you going to play? If you 

are in an adult ward you can have a lot 
of fun with a pencil and paper and a sense of 
humour. Most grown-ups are really children 
at heart, and part of the excitement of 
Christmas time, as we knew it as children, 
was the Christmas party with its games and 
treasure hunts, prizes and presents. Maybe 
we cannot have treasure hunts these days, and 
we may be a little large for dancing round the 
Christmas tree, but, after the excitement and 
continuous bustle of Christmas morning and 
afternoon there is sometimes a time, about 
twilight, when we get a feeling of flat reaction 
—and, perhaps, of nostalgia, that yet another 
Christmas is almost over. This is a time 
when you can organize games that can be 
played quietly by the patients and anyone 
else who is visiting your ward. Here are 
some suggestions to help you in deciding 
which games you will play. 


A RE you having a Christmas party ? If so 


Drawing Consequences 


Each player draws a head and neck at the 
top of his sheet of paper—the head can be 
of a human or an animal, or, if you prefer it, 
surrealistic—and folds the paper leaving only 
the two lines of the neck showing below the 
fold. He passes the paper to his left-hand 
neighbour who supplies the body and the 
lines of the legs—two or four—before folding 
the paper again and passing it on to his neigh- 
bour, who adds the feet. Each player then 
opens a paper and some modern artists might 
well be jealous of the results you will produce ! 


Rhyming Couplets 


Each player writes two rhyming lines— 
they may’ be the first lines of a limerick, a 
sonnet or a jingle—and folds the paper over. 
He then writes a third line which he leaves 
showing and passes the paper on to his neigh- 
bour who adds a rhyming line: he then folds 
the paper over and starts another new line 


Drawing Consequences: “ great fun with a pen 
and pencil” 





of a couplet. This continues until all the 
paper has been folded; the results are then 
shuffled and each player reads out the epic 
on the sheet he has chosen. Sometimes, 
when people are very clever, they leave you 
faced with the prospect of finding a rhyme 
for words like zebra, incapable, etc., and often 
“new words” have to be coined, but this 
makes the reading all the funnier ! 


What Is It? 


Each player is given a sheet of paper and a 
pencil and is told ta write down a subject, 
No Orchids for Miss Blandish, The New 
Look, Matron, and so on. When he has done 
this, he passes the sheet of paper to his left- 
hand neighbour who has to draw, to the best 
of his ability, a scene or picture of the subject 
written down. He then folds over the top of 
the paper hiding the words of the subject and, 


A, Buth eye 








“He has to draw what he sees written down” 


leaving the drawing showing, he passes the 
paper on to his left-hand neighbour who has 
to write what he thinks the picture shows. This 
continues until the paper has been used up; the 
papers are then shuffled and each player opens 
the one that he has chosen. You and the other 
players at the party will be surprised, amused, 
and perhaps flattered, at the interpretations 
other people have put on your works of art ! 


In the Manner of the Word 


This game should be played when there 
are ambulant patients in the ward. One of 
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a) 


PENNY 





“Dancing round the Christmas Tree” 


the players goes outside the room while the 
other players choose an adverb, e.g., vaguely, 
loquaciously, lovingly, clingingly, etc. Then the 
player outside is brought back again and he 
questions the others, or tells one or two of 
them to do something, i.e., fit a new pair of 
shoes, make up their faces, and the person 
spoken to must answer, or act what they have 
been told to do, in the manner of the adverb 
chosen, i.e., loquaciously, lovingly, etcetera. If 
the questioner cannot guess the adverb from 
the acting of the first person he questions, then 
he must go on thinking of new quéstions and 
acts to be performed until he does guess 


Advertising Slogans 

Cut well-known advertisements—both 
pictures and slogans out of magazines, remove 
the name of the product that they advertise, 
and paste the pictures and slogans on to 
sheets of cardboard. There should be about 
eight different advertisements on each piece 
of cardboard and each should be clearly 
numbered. Give each patient one of the 
carboard pieces cevered with the advertise- 
ments and let him guess which products the 
individual advertisements are boosting. 


| Cannot Hear 

One player is told that in answer to the 
first three requests that will be made to him 
he should reply, ‘‘ I am deaf, I cannot hear.’ 
He should, however, be told that in answer 
to the fourth request he must say, “I can 
hear,”’ and that he is expected to perform the 
task set him. The first three times that you 
try to make the deaf man hear, you should 
present him with some very agreeable proposal, 
such as offering him a large sum of money, 
or telling him to do something which you know 
he would like to do. But the fourth question, 
the one which he is supposed to hear and 
perform is one that is not so pleasant, such as 
saying the alphabet backwards or repeating 
‘‘ mixed biscuits’ six times, or crowing like 
a rooster. 


The Doctor Packed His Bag 


This is a variation of the old game, © The 
grocer packed his box.” One player begins 
“The doctor packed his bag and he put 
in...”—he then decides what the doctor 
did put in, e.g., a box of dates, the kitchen 
stove, Uncle Tom .Cobbley and all. Each 
player in turn has to add another item to the 
contents of the doctor’s bag, but he must 
begin with the words “ The doctor packed his 
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bag and putin... * and he must remember 
to include all the things that the players 
before him have put in. Players are dis- 
qualified if they get the order or contents 
wrong, and the winner whose memory never 
fails him really deserves his prize! 


Ward Hoop-La 


This is the old parlour game renovated and 
acclimatized for the ward. Wind a few 
straight-handled canes or umbrellas with white 
and red crepe paper used alternately. Stick 
the canes into empty flower pots so that they 
will stand upright. Then let the patients 
take turns at throwing small rings of Christmas 
tree tinsel over them. The flower pots can 
be moved up and down the ward so that they 


are equidistant from each patient when he 
or she is sitting up in bed. 


Storytelling 

This is an old game, but it is still a great 
favourite among both old and young. One 
player, preferably one with a sense of drama 
or imagination, starts a story and then, at 
the most dramatic moment possible, stops 
short in the middle of a sentence. The next 
player has to pick up the thread and continue 
the story until he or she arrives at a suitably 
dramatic and difficult situation to pass the 
tale on to the next player. In dimmed light, 
Christmas ghost stories told in this way can 
bring pleasantly exciting shivers, as well as 
a good many laughs! 


Games for the Children’s Ward or Day Room 


HRISTMAS is a children’s season and 
C the children’s ward party is always a 
very much anticipated event ; it usually 
comes as a climax to a wonderful season of 
carols, Christmas stockings and Santa Claus, 
dazzling decorations that appear overnight, 
the excitement of opening presents and being 
visited by Father Christmas himself, and last, 
but certainly not least, the thrill oi the 
Christmas tree lit up and sparkling with its 
decorations. Perhaps the children’s party 
in a hospital is gayer than almost any other 
children’s party outside, because there are so 
many people to help and to think of new 
ways to entertain the little guests. 
These suggestions for some games to play 
may help you. 


Hit the Snow Man 


Make your snow man by stuffing an old sheet 
with newspapers and rags. Use a pillow-slip 
for the head and draw in the features with 
charcoal. Make buttons down the front of 
the coat and borrow a paper hat from one of 
the crackers. Then make some small snow 
balls by tying cotton wool in pieces of white 
cloth, and give each patient three chances to 
knock the snowman’s hat off! 


Guess the Animal 


Whisper to each child the name ef an 
animal. When the child is called on he 
mentions three facts about his animal and the 


Hit the Snowman 





others try to identify it. The first child to 
guess the animal’s identity wins a point. 


Musical Myme 


One of the children pretends to play a 
musical instrument while the others try to 
guess what it is. The one who guesses has 
the next turn to mime the musical per- 
formance. This game is always a great 
favourite and is a lot of fun to watch ! 


Clap In, Clap Out 


This is an old favourite. One of the children 
is ‘‘ it,”’ and he must leave the room or cover 
his ears while the others decide on some action 
that he must perform, or some object that he 
must find. He is only allowed to ask, “ Is it 
something to find or to do? ’’ Guided by the 
reply he searches for the object or tries to 
discover what it is that he has to do, while 
the other players help him by clapping when 
he “‘gets warm,” and stamping or hissing 
when he “ gets cold.” 


Peter Says 


(one of the children 1s Peter—he should be 
one of the older children—and he gives 
quick orders which the others must only 
obey if the orders are preceded by the words 
“Peter says.’’ He van tell them to do any- 
thing, to stand on their heads (though this is 
probably not advisable !), to chatter like a 
monkey, to roar like a lion or to sing a popular 
song or nursery rhyme. If one of the children 
starts to perform an action which Peter has 
ordered but has not prefaced by the words 
“ Peter says’ then that child becomes Peter. 


Once Upon a Time 


Children are natural narrators and this 
game of story telling is one that they never 
cease to love. You have only to start them 
off with ‘“‘Once upon a time’”’ and away 
they go, weaving a wonderful web of thrills 
and absurdities full of contrasting figures 
and creatures ranging from fairy people to 
those fantastically brave (and lucky), people 
who bear a strong resemblance to Dick Barton ! 


Santa Claus Bag 

This game is played in the same way as 
the Doctor packed his bag, only this time the 
phrase that is used is, ‘‘ Santa Claus packed 
his bag and in it he put...” To make it 
more difficult for the older children you can 
make them put into the bag gifts that begin 
with their initials only. Or another variation 
of this game can be played. This time Santa 
Claus first puts in his bag gifts beginning with 
the letter A only, and so on through the 
alphabet. 


Extinguish the Christmas Candle 


Arrange eight candles on a board or table 
and number them clearly on the board in 
front of the candle. The players stand three 
feet away from the board and take turns in 
an attempt to blow out all the candles. 


087 





“See if you can be clever enough to blow them 
all out at once” 


Their score is added up by the numbers 
against each candle, with an extra 20 if any 
one is clever enough to blow all eight out at 
once. Usually there is so much laughing 
from the other children standing round at 
the faces that the blower is making that he 
fails to extinguish one. 


| Am Thinking of Something. . . 

This is a very popular guessing game. One 
child is “it” and he or she thinks of some 
object in the room, then announces, “ I'm 
thinking of something green.’’ Then it is up 
to the others to guess what it is, for it may be 
the carpet, a dress, holly leaves, the cover of 
a book, or the pattern on a plate. 


Who Is It ? 


This is a variation of the game above. You 
start the game by saying, ‘‘ Someone I know 
has fallen down the well. Who is it?’ 
You can go through the nursery rhymes and 
children’s verses asking the question in the 
same way each time. 


Honey Pots 


The children sit down and clasp their hands 
under their bended knees. You have to 
pretend you are the shop-keeper selling pots 
of honey, while another grown-up is the buyer 
The buyer looks over the honey-pots, and 
decides to buy the one that weighs the most 
To decide the weight you and the buyer 
take each of the children, one by one, lift 
them under the arms and swing them back- 
wards and forwards. Each pot weighs as 
many pounds as the number of times you 
can swing each child before he unclasps his 
hands. It is just as well to find a good strong 
buyer ! 


Blind Touch 


This game can be played as well by grown-ups 
as by older children. Turn the lights eut and 
pass various objects to each player in turn; 
the players have to guess what the object is 
and they should be given time (and light) 


to write their guess down before the next 
object is handed round. Some amusing 
‘feels’’ are sand, tea-leaves, small broken 


twigs, confetti, fishbones, hair-nets, nuts and 
bolts, mothballs, flower-petals, chestnuts, 
sawdust, a door-knob, tobacco, a_ clock- 
spring, grass, etc. 


I hope that your party will be fun and that 
you will all have a happy Christmas. 











Christmas pudding and mince pies to follow. . . 


on the Christmas dinner 
table. We hear of them long before 
plum puddings were known, and an old 
tradition tells us that they were originally 
oval in shape, to represent the cradle in which 
the Holy Child was laid. 
The mediaeval cooks filled them with the 
choicest and costliest of meats, all shredded 
and minced together, as emblems of the gifts 


honour 


Our Christmas 


We are offering four prizes, two of 10s. 6d. each and two 
books, to the senders of the first correct solution to our 


Mince pies have been eaten since the |4th century, and 
if they have lost something in protein value they have probably gained in lusciousness 


M °c: pies have long had the place of 


of the three wise men. In an old fourteenth 
century manuscript, we can still decipher the 
recipe of the mince pies during that period : — 
“Take a pheasant, a hare, two pigeons, 
and the kidneys of a sheep, chop all together 
as fine as may be, and add salt, pepper and 
spices. Place in a crust, formed craftily 
to the right shape, close up, and bake well.” 
In the days of Cromweil and his Puritan 
government, the time-honoured feastings and 
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MINCE PIES 
By MARY L. STOLLARD 


rejoicings at Christmas were forbidden, and 
the mince pie was particularly in disfavoyr 
because of its traditions. Suspected larders 
were rudely ransacked for this popular 
Christmas fare, and at one time the eating of 
mince pies became almost a religious test. 
We read that John Bunyan, though almost 
starving in prison, stubbornly refused to eat 
one, for, like all true Puritans, he considered 
‘“‘ Plum broth as popish, and mince pie, 
Oh, that was flat idolatory.” 

This prejudice existed for many years, and 
long afterwards Sir Roger de Coverley had 
“hopes of a dissenter,” when he saw him 
enjoy a mince pie at Christmas. 


The Pie Restored 


After the Restoration, the people returned 
joyously to their old Christmas celebrations, 
and the mince pie once again appeared on 
their tables. Pepys, in his diary, tells us that 
one Christmas Day he sent for a mince pie 
abroad, his wife not being well enough to 
make one herself, and a year later he notes 
that his wife stayed up till four on Christmas 
morning watching her maids make mince 
pies, which he ate later in the day “ with 
plenty of good wine, and a heart full of great 
joy.” 

Washington Irving, in his description of a 
Christmas dinner a century ago, was delighted 
to find his old friend mince pie on the table, 
and greeted it ‘with ali the warmth with 
which we usually greet an old and very genteel 
acquaintance.” 

About the same time we hear of the familiar 
tradition that “in as many houses as you 
shall eat mince pies during the Christmas 
week, so many happy months shall you have 
during the coming year.”’ 


Crossword Puzzle 


Write your name and address in BLOCK CAPITALS in the 
spaces provided. 


Do not enclose any other communication, 


No correspondence can be entered into with regard te 


Christmas Crossword Puzzle opened on Monday . 
J» with your entry. 
January 3, 1949. _ ad 
Address your entry to ‘Christmas Crossword,” 


Nursing Times, Macmillan & Co., Ltd., St. Matrin’s 


Street, W.C.2. 


CLUES ACROSS 


2.—Of course this church- 
man came first. 


4—He had ae famous » 
daughter in London. 30: 

7.—A naive tradesman ? 

11.—Letters acknowledging fe 
debt. iy 


12.—You may do this if you 
have an 11. 

14.—The metal part of poor a 
electrical equipment. 2 

15.—Sir John of food fame. 

16.—For example the white 
cliffs of Dover. (7, 8.) 

17.—The saint in the candle 
behind the bar. 

20.—It may be worn black, 
brown or green—it is all a 
matter of opinion. 

21.—He let the girl get 
involved. 


Name... e 


this competition, and the decision of the Editor is 


final and legally binding. 
































CLUES DOWN 


1.—A country craftsman. 
2.—A monkey turns into a 
vegetable. 
x 3.—The service goes a long 


way in reverse. 
5.—Porridge. 
6.—Broom. 
7.—Stuff the gap in the hills. 
~~. 8.—Tex is confused, it was 
3 meant to be. 
a 9.—They will be hot om 
7 December 25. 
10.—Like 1. 
11.—An atom. 
13.—Stray. 
18.—There is ale in the 
church. 


19.—Praise. 


Address 








| the 
tion, 


d te 
or is 
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Royal College of Nursing News 


Membership forms may be obtained from the Secretary, Royal College of Nursing, 


College Announcements 


There will be a Refresher Course for Sister 
Tutors from March 7 to March 12 inclusive. 
Details of the programmes, which will include 
lectures, demonstrations and _ visits of 
observation, will be announced later. 


Public Health Section 


Public Health Section within the Huddersfield Branch.— 
On January 5, at 8 p.m., at 2, Peel Street, Miss Sawyers, 
Huddersiield Corporation ‘will talk on Housing. 


Branch Notice 
Branch.—The first meeting will be held on 
Friday, December 10, at 7 p.m. in the nurses’ home of the 
Royal Infirmary, Doncaster. Those unable to attend are 
asked to notify the secretary of their desire to join. 
Dunfermline Lecture 
A well-attended meeting of the Dunfermline 
Branch was held in November, in the 
County Buildings. A report was read on the 
Standing Committee meeting at Newcastle. 
Dr. Gallie lectured on the Expectant Treatment 
of Unavoidable Haemorrhage. 


A Talk on the New Dominions 

Members of the Glasgow Branch met on 
November 20 in the Standing Conference of 
Women’s Organisations’ Hall. Miss Davidson 
of Nagpur, Central Provinces, spoke of the 
work of the Mission Hospitals in India and 
Pakistan. 

A vote of thanks, proposed by Miss 
Armstrong, was warmly acclaimed. Members 
enjoyed tea kindly provided by the Committee. 


AN EDITORIAL APPOINTMENT 


Miss H. M. Speirs, S.R.N., R.S.C.N. Industrial 
nursing Certificate, has joined the editorial staff of 
the “Nursing Times.” She was trained at King’s 
College Hospital, and Princess Elizabeth of York's 
Hospital for Children, Shadwell, E.1. She has had 
wide experience with children in day nurseries, 
schools and abroad, and after her general training 
took up industrial nursing. Miss Speirs has worked 


in Sheffield, Salisbury and Corby, Northants. For 
many years she has been a member of the “ Time 
Literary Club. 


and Talents ” 


Wiinaa 


la, Henrietta Place, Cavendish Square, W.!, 


A Social Afternoon 


A company of 165 assembled to greet the 
President of the Royal College of Nursing, 
Dame Louisa Wilkinson, R.K.C., when she 
attended the Edinburgh branches’ annual 
social afternoon at McVittie’s Guest’s Charlotte 
Rooms. The members were received by the 
President of the Branch, Miss Adams. Miss 
Candlish, the Chairman, who presided at 
the tea table, welcomed members from other 
Branches, including Dunfermline, Elgin, 
Kirkcaldy and Fife, Perth and Kinross. 

Dame Louisa said that British nurses had 
maintained a high standard against imsuper- 
able odds and it was their own fault tliat 
many sins were laid at their door by public 
opinion, as they had created or accepted their 
segregation. Nursing was a great social 
service which would not function efficiently 
if its members did not share the life of the 
community. Every Branch of the College 
should set out to try to educate its members 
to consider their duties as citizens. 

During the afternoon a musical background 
was supplied by student nurses, who gave a 
wide selection ranging from classical music to 
topical ‘‘ hit ’’ tunes. After an excellent tea the 
President answered questions put by members. 
Miss I. T. Beattie, a public health nurse, 
gave two amusing Scots recitations. 


AN APPRECIATION 


Miss H. Adams was the guest of honour at 
a dinner given for her by the Swindon and 


District Branch of the Royal College of 
Nursing recently. Among the guests were 
Miss Jeffries (one of the College’s oldest 
members), Miss V. Wright, Miss Banham, 


Miss Wood, Miss Allen, Miss Hawkins, Mrs. 
Faukes, Mrs. Lovely, and Miss D. Waite, who 
deputized for the President, Miss K. M. Wade. 

Miss Waite presented Miss Adams with a 
vacuum jug, and said how grateful the Branch 
had been for all the help she had so willingly 
given. They regretted that Swindon did not 
come within her sphere in her new capacity 
as Nursing Advisory Officer of the South- 
Western Hospital Board. 

Miss Adams, in replying, said she looked 
upon her ten years’ work with the College 
as an apprenticeship, and without this ex- 
perience would never have applied for her new 
post as Regional Nursing Officer to the South- 
Western Kegional Hospital Board. She 
announced her successor, Mrs. F. Anderson, 
and hoped that members would give the same 
support and welcome that had been afforded 
to her (see page 940). 


Coming Events 


Burniey General Hospital.—Nurses’ prizegiving and re- 
union will be held on Monday, December 27 at 3 p.m., at the 
General Hospital, Casterton Avenue, Burnley. A special 
welcome is exteaued to past students aad stall, 

Council of Industrial Design.—A comprehensive exhibition 
of visual aids on Industrial Design will be held from 
January 3 to 20, 1949 at the Murray House Exhibition 
Hall, Vandon Passage, Petty France, London, 5.W.1 (nearest 
Station: St. James's Park Underground). The exhibition 
will be open from 10 a.m. to 5 p.m. on Mondays, Wednesdays 
and Thursdays; and 10 a.m. to7 p.m. on Tuesdays and Fridays: 
10 a.m. to 12.30 p.m. on Saturdays, admission tree. Films and 
film strips will be shown daily from 11 a.m. to 3 p.m., and from 
10.30 a.m. to 12.30 p.m. on Saturdays. 

Council of Industrial Design.—‘ Design Fair" may be 
seen from January 3 to 29, 1049, at the Whitechapel Art 
Gallery, London. Admission is free, and organised parties 
are particularly welcomed, Organisers should apply to the 
Director, W hitechapel Art Gallery, London, E.1. 

The National Hospital, Queens Square, London, W.C.1. 
On December 20, at 6 p.m., Dr. S. P. Meadows will lecture 
on Intracranial Tumors. 

Ling Physical Education Association.A New Year 
Conference on Health Education in Schools will be held at 
Chelsea Polytechnic from December 29 to January 1. It will 
be open to members of the Ling Physical Education Associa 
ion and the Association of Women Science Teachers. Fees.— 
For the whole conference, {1 if paid in advance, £1 5s. if paid 
at the Polytechnic. Single session, 3s. 6d. 


or from local Branch Secretaries 
CARDIFF REFRESHER 


A most successful Refresher Course was 
recently held by the Ward and Departmental 
Sisters’ Group of the Cardiff Branch. This 
attracted visitors from a wide area including 
Bristol, Plymouth and Bath. Lectures and 
demonstrations of a most interesting nature 
were greatly appreciated by the large number 
attending. The course ended very appropriately 
with the Annual Dinner of the group, at which 
Miss F. M. Hughes, chairman of the Council of 
the College was the guest of honour, 


NURSES’ APPEAL COMMITTEE 


The Christmas season is certainly the most 
exciting time of the year! Her Majesty 
Queen Mary has again graciously sent some 
very nice gifts for the Christmas Tree. This 
continued remembrance is an honour that we 
deeply appreciate. 

The growing list of generous donations is 
most encouraging. We have also received a 
large number of very attractive and desirable 
gifts for distribution. We are deeply grateful 
for this valuable help and are hoping that more 
will come as there are a great number of 
nurses to be remembered at Christmas 


Donations for Week ending December 11, hor 
5. 
Matron, Cornwall Mental Hospital 0 ‘ 
M. B., South Wales 10 0 
The Staff, Boston General Hospital (for Christmas) 2 5 0 
Exeter Branch, Royal College of Nursing 6&0 
Nursing Staff, Birmingham Maternity Hospital 660 
Mrs. Ayliffe es x 
Miss F. G. Edge (for Christmas) 0 0 
Nursing Staff, Royal Buckinghamshire Hospital, 
(for Christmas) 300 
Nursing Staff, Worcester Royal Infirmary (for 
Christmas) 316 6 
Miss K. E. Richmond 110 0 
nay Ag ay vee ~~" aed Proceeds of a Raffle) 112 06 
E. Steward 10 0 
Miss D. B. Thomas 5 0 
Buckinghamshire Branch, Royal College of 
Nursing 1 80 
Leeds General Infirmary 100 
Miss ©. Bowler (for Christmas) 0 O 
Miss O. ’ a 5 0 
W. M. 56 0 
S.R.N., She von (monthly donation) 1 0 
Miss L. D. Knight 0 0 
Miss A. J. Weir 10 0 
Miss Meader 2 6 
Nursing Staff, St. Luke's Hospital, Bradford 600 
Miss Buck and Miss Thrupp & 0 
Miss M. Miller 2 6 
Mrs. Blair-Fish 0 0 
Miss M. M. Bathgate (for Fuel) 10 6 
Nursing Staff, General Hospital, Swansea 
(monthly donation) 112 6 
Anonymous (Collection of 3d. pieces) 7 0 
Miss W. Gibson 56 Oo 
Miss Van Homrigh 600 
Miss Sullivan (for Fuel) i oo 
Nursing Staff, Chalmers Hospital (for Caen 360 
Dame Ellen Musson, D.B.E., R.R.C., LL.D. 0 0 
Nursing Staff, Royal Infirmary, iacteen 23 0 
Miss Otway (for Christmas) 10 6 
Miss Beaven (for Christmas) 100 
College No. 57045 (for Christmas) 10 0 
Total ase 460 


We are also deeply grateful for most acceptable gifts 
received from the Nursing Staff, the Private Patients’ Home, 
Manchester. Miss Lewis, Miss Smith, Miss M. Parker, Miss 
Fry, Miss Strawson, Miss Thorburn, Miss Reddend, Miss 
Swithenbank, Miss Morgan, Miss Richardson, Miss Sullivan, 
Miss Macfie, Mrs. Drury, Miss Macdonald, Miss Fergusson, 
Miss Weir, Miss Hangman, Miss Shackles, Mrs. Rowlands, 
Miss Fletcher, Miss Dale, Gorseinon General Hospital, Miss 
W. E. Steward, Miss Beryl Fry, College Nos. 20381 and 
4449, and several anonymous donors. 

W. Spicer, Secretary, Nurses’ Appeal Committee, Royal 
College « Nursing, la, Henrietta Place, Cavendish Square, 
Lendon, 


Corrections 
Major-General Sir Walter Maxwell-Scott, 
shown in the Nursing Times, December 4, 


1948, page 882, 
airport on the way to Malta, 
of the Scottish Centra! Council Branch, 
Ked Cross Society. 

The civilian fatality rate during the Siege 
of Malta was 5 per 1,000, and not as stated 
in the Nursing Times, December 11, 1948, 
page 905. 


boarding the plane at the 
is Vice-Chairman 
British 
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PRIZES AND AWARDS 


The West Norfolk and King’s Lynn 
General Hospital 

The presentation and re-union day at the 

West Norfolk and King’s Lynn General Hospi- 

tal was held on November 12. Mr. R. Par- 


menter, M.A., of the Administrative Staff 
College, Henley-on-Thames, presented the 
rizes. Proceedings were opened with the 


ational Anthem, and a prayer by the hospital 
chaplain, the Rev. E. W. Allworthy, M.A. 
There followed an address by Sir Stephen 
Lycett Green, Bart., Chairman of the hospital 


committee ; remarks by Mr. John Lewin, 
M.B., B.S., F.R.C.S.Eng., Senior Surgeon, 


and the reading of a report by matron. 


The Royal Cripples Hospital, Birmingham 

“This is a special day for the nurses,”’ said 
the matron, Miss Mountain, S.R.N., S.C.M., 
at the prize-giving, at the Royal Cripples 
Hospital, Birmingham. The Chairman, Alder- 
man A. F. Bradbeer, J.P., remarked that the 
nurses all looked ‘‘ happy, healthy and con- 
tented.’’ They received their prizes from Dame 
Elizabeth Cadbury, M.A., J.P., who has had 
a@ personal interest in the nurses’ welfare 
since the hospital was first set up as a con- 
valescent home for crippled children in 1905. 

Miss O. Snowdon, O.B.E., past matron of 
Dudley Road Hospital, in giving the address, 
said how important it was for nurses to 
manage their own affairs. Although it 
might mean sacrifice of her spare time, the 
nurse should not grudge having to attend 
the Student Nurses’ Group meetings, as it 
was worth while to do this rather than have 
lay people manage their affairs for them. 
Too many people talked about nurses at 
the present time, who had no experience 
of nursing. 


St. Mary’s Hospital, Paddington 
Prize Day at St. Mary’s Hospital, London, 
W.2, on December 4, was graced by Dame 
Katherine Watt, D.B.E., R.R.C., Chief Nursing 
Adviser, Ministry of Health, who made the 
presentations. She was introduced by the 
chairman, Professor C. A. Pannett, M.D., 


Below: Mrs. F. Anderson, whose appointment as 


Western Area Organizer Royal College of Nursing, 
is reported in the next column 





B.Sc., F.R.C.S., whose gentle humour set the 
mood of the occasion. 

Dame Katherine congratulated qualifying 
nurses on their good work. She paid special 
tribute to Miss M. G. Milne, O.B.E., matron 
who is a member of the Central Health Services 


Council. ‘‘ Nurses can have no one better to 
further their interests,’ Dame Katherine said. 
Of the Nurses’ League, she said how 


important it was for a nurse to be a member, 
and claim the attendant friendship and 
responsibility. She outlined the prospects of 
a nurse’s career and declared that each nurse 
must decide for herself how far she wished to 
climb. No profession offered greater variety 
or wider scope. Nurses, she said, should be 
happy people because they are doing work 
which they have chosen. She urged them to 


cling to their ideals and ignore material 
temptations. 


The Royal Victoria and West Hants 
Hospital 


The secretary of the Student Nurses Associa- 
tion Unit Miss J. M. Templeman took her place 
on the platform at the prizegiving of the 
Royal Victoria and West Hants Hospital, 
Boscombe, and the matron Miss M. K. Slarke, 
Sir Arthur Watson, C.B.E. and the Mayor, 
Alderman J. W. Moore, chairman of the 
hospital board. Miss F. K. Armstrong, lately 
editor of the Nursing Times presented the 
prizes, and among the winners was Mrs. K. M. 
Trott, a nurse who married during her training. 
She received the Heygate Vernon Gold 
Medal, together with a cheque for £20. 

The matron Miss Slarke, gave a very en- 
couraging report, and expressed her appre- 
ciation and thanks to all those who had helped 
her in the past year. She reported that applica- 
tions from potential student nurses were 
coming in steadily. 

Miss Templeman gave a report on the work 
of the group of the Association within the hos- 
pital, announcing an increase in members. 

Miss Armstrong, who received a lovely 
spray of pink rises and carnations, addressed 


Appointments 


Anderson, Mrs. F., S.R.N., appointed Western Area 
Organiser, at Bristol. 

Traine | at The Nightingdale Training School, London, S.E.1 
Charge nurse, Gynaecological ward and theatre, and 


mothercraft department. 


Annand, Miss M. A.,S.R.N., S.C.M., Housekeeping Certificate, 
has been appointed matron of is Hosp., Croydon. 
Trained at Eeaestett and North Suffolk Hosp., and 
West Middx. County Hosp. Night staff nurse, Gt. 
Yarmouth General “;* Night sister, Clacton and 
District War Memorial os. Ward sister, Beccles and 
District War Memorial Hosp. Sister, Q.I.M.N.S.R. 
Matron, West Bromwich and District General Hosp. 


Housekeeping sister, Harefield County Hosp. Relief 
asst. matron, Harefield County Hosp. 

Cerdiner, Miss M. H., S.R.N., S.C.M., Sister Tutor’s 
Certificate (Battersea Polytechnic) Fever Nursing 


Certificate, Administrative Certificate (Royal College of 
Nursing), mation, Brato) Royal Hosp. 

Trained at Western Inf., Glasgow. Ward sister and night 
superintendent, Shieldhall Fever Hosp., Glasgow. Ward 
sister, Western Fever Hosp., L.C.C. Assistant tutor, 
Hackney Hosp., L.C.C. Senior tutor, Aberdeen Royal 
Inf. Asst. matron, Driffield E.M.S. Hosp. Asst. 
matron, Aberdeen Royal Inf. 


Howard, Miss C. A., S.R.N., R.F.N., Sister Tutor Certificate, 
Housekeeping Certificate, Examiner for the General 
Nursing Council for England and Wales, principal 
matron, The Seamen's H 

Trained at Dreadnought Hosp., Greenwich, Royal Waterloo 
Hosp., London, North Eastern Hosp., London, Battersea 
Polytechnic, Private nursing. Ward sister, relief 
home sister, night sister, administrative sister and 
assistant sister tutor, South Eastern Hosp., New Cross. 
Sister tutor, King George Hosp., Ilford. Sister 
Q.A.LM.N.S.(R.), B.E.F., France. Matron, City 
Isolation Hosp., Plymouth. 

ibbetson, Miss F., S.R.N., S.C.M., Housekeeping Certificate, 
Diploma in Nursing, London University, matron, 

Weston General Hosp. 
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the nurses, giving them a clear account of the 
present trend of events in the nursing worid 
and reminded them of the example set 
pioneer nurses who, after they had trai 
did not necessarily go where they wanted but 
where they were most needed. 

The dark panelling of the Heygate room and 
lovely flowers made a beautiful background 
tor the ceremony. 


The Royal Salop Infirmary 

Mr. J. E. Sixsmith, chairman of the Hospitaj 
Management Committee, took the chair at the 
annual presentation of medals and certificates 
by Lord Bridgeman, at the Royal Salop 
Infirmary. Two nurses were awarded gold 
medals, while seven more reached silver 
medal standard. 

In her report, the matron, Miss L. A. D, 
Evans, spoke of the opening of a new annexe, 
Copthorne Hospital, last June. To make 
possible the staffing here; orderlies have been 
introduced throughout the Hospital and its 
annexe, as part of the ward team and are 
doing much to relieve the nurses of non. 
nursing routine. Matron also announced the 
gift of ‘‘ Coombehurst,”’ Chureh Stretton, 
This is the late Dr. Gardner's house, which, 
by the terms of his will, now becomes a 
convalescent and holiday home for past and 
present members of the staff and has been in 
use as such since November 1, 1948. 

Dr. Urwick, until July chairman of the 
Board of Management of the Hospital, moved 
a vote of thanks to Lord Bridgeman and this 
was seconded by one of the prize-winners. 


Gloucester Royal Infirmary 
Dr. H. Costley White, Dean of Gloucester, 
made the presentations at Gloucestershire 
Royal Infirmary prize-day, on November 24. 
He described medern nurses as ‘‘ producers in 
the greatest reality of the term ”’; maintaining 
that without a healthy population there could 
be no wealth for the country. The Dean was 
presented with a silver pencil by last year's 
Gold Medallist, Miss B. E. M. Harris. This 
year’s medal was gained by Miss M. F. 
Williams. Presiding over the ceremony was 
Colonel A. Guy, Chairman of the Hospital 
Management committee, who praised th: co- 
operation between pupils and _ instructors, 

which had made the prizeday possible. 


Trained at Royal Inf., Sheffield, jessop Hosp., Sheffield 
First assistant matron, Royal Inf., Bristol. Assistant 
matron and sister tutor, Princess Elizabeth Orthopaedic 
Hosp., Exeter. Sister tutor, Royal Hosp., Portsmouth. 
Sister tutor, Essex County Hosp., Colchester. 
sister and sister tutor, Jersey. Out-patients’ - sister, 
Royal Inf., Sheffield. 


Rea, Miss M., S.R.N., S.R.M.N., R.M.P.A., Certificate for 
Mental Nursing, R.M.P.A. Certificate for Mental 
Deficiency Nursing, Central Final Certificate for 
General Nursing, Midwifery Certiticate, n.t.rom, 9% 
Ebbas Hosp., Epsom. 

Student nurse, staff nurse and ward sister, Long Grove 
Hosp., Epsom. Student nurse, deputy sister and 
midwifery student, St. James’s Hosp., Balham. Sister, 
Long Grove Hosp., Epsom. Sister tutor, Manor Home 
Epsom, Senior asst. matron, Leavesden Hosp., Wation& 


Mudge, Miss M. W., S.R.N., S.C.M., Nurse Administration 
Certificate of the Royal College of Nursing, appoi 
matron, The Royal v. aterioo Hospital for Women and 
Children, Waterloo Rd., London, §.E.1. 

Trained at Nightingale Training School, St. Thomas's 
Hospital, and Radcliffe Infirmary, Oxford, Junior 
night sister and ward sister at St. Thomas’s sector 
hospital, Botley Park, Chertsey, Administrative Sister, 
Prince of Wales Hospital, Plymouth, 


Smith, Miss E. M., S.R.N,, S.C.M., jy Certifi 
Diploma in Nursing, University of London, first 
matron, Intirmary Branch, Bristol Royal H he 

Trained at St. Bartholomew's Hosp., London, The British 
Hospital for Mothers and Babies, Woolwich, University 
College Hosp. Private ward sister, Royal Waterloo 
Hosp. for Women and Children. Surgical ward sister 
and senior ward sister, Botley s Park War Hosp., Shesieal 
Surrey tRo,a: W.eterxno Hopial Sa.. Surg 
ward sister, Luton and Dunstable Hosp. Sister, 
housekeeping department, University College Hosp. 
Night sister, The Clinic, 20, Devonshire Place, W.1. 
Office sister, St. Bartholomew's staff, St. Albans. 
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